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8 N a ae of cauſos of ſenſa⸗ 
tion act on the mind at the. ſame time? 
4 UP Lightcoming from ſeveral objects to the eyes 
particles of air affecting the auditory 1 
which the motions are excited by the Nb. 
motion of the particles of bodies; cauſes of 
feeling from every body immediately ſurrounds - 
dg us; of ſmell. from all particles acting on 
ü the olſactory nerves; of taſte from everything 
that affects the organ of it; and further dif- 
ferent cauſes of ſenſation from all the internal 
parts of the body : the ſoul though ſurrounded. 
by ſuch an amazing variety of things capable 
of producing ſenſations perceives at the ſame 
time only a few of them, which are excitec 
pa cauſes more forcible, more 1 mare 
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| ſome 1 the mind is more inclined or com- 


panes to notice. 
Natural aſſociations of ideas reſult firm 


| bw ſame property of one or all bodies exciting 


ideas in the different. ſenſes, or parts adjacent 


and connected of the ſame body exciting dif- 


ferent ideas in the ſame ſenſe, e. g. The tan- 
gible idea of diſtance is aſſociated with the viſi- 


ble and theſe with the audible idea. 


3. Accidental aſſociations are ſuch as have 


_ happened from accidental ame to. par- 


ticular animals. | 
4. The memory 8 ſome degree theſe 


perceptions, and recollects the ideas accom» 
panying and immediately ſucceeding each 


other: Two things connected together in our 
paſt experience, will either more or leſs be 


connected or aſſociated or ſucceſſive in the me- 
mory, and from the one we may often deduce _ 
the other with more or leſs facility, e. g. We 


are ſometimes puzzled to remember ſome way | 
or matter, and in order to the finding it we 


endeavour to recollect every thing allied, to re- 
collect the letter (ſometimes by recalling dif- 


ferent letters of the alphabet into the mind) or 


Fyllable that begun or even ended &c. the 


word; or ſome circumſtance connected with: 


the matter; and from this recollection we often 
5 od the word, or matter mare or leſp accurately, 
age) „ accord- 


„ Sy 
according as its nne remains more or 
| leſs perfecbtt. ; 3 


F. The memory from ſome ciromaſiances 


often does not recolle& others allied, but from 


other or ſeveral others united may: e. g. We 
often from the name cannot recollect our paſt 


knowledge of the perſon, or the name from 


ſeeing the perſon, but from this we may Te- 


member to have ſeen him before; and ſome- 


times though we do not recolle& him from ſee- 


ing his perſon, we remember him from . 


his perſon and other circumſtances. 
6. By memory our ideas are aſſociated toge- 


ther, and from thence ariſes all our knowledge 


1 and converſe: it is the foundation of our 
555 knowledge, for by 1 it we argue from the paſt to 


the future; and it is the foundation of our con- 


verſe, for by hearing the diſcourſe of another, 


in anſwer: the mind from its faculties often ans 
nexes ideas together, which were never before 
aſſociated in the memory. f 
— 7. The mind in all its ficulties i is limited; it 
a can only diſtinguiſh even ſimple ideas to a cerL 
8 tain degree, which conſiderably differs in dif- 
1 ferent perſons; e. g. The difference between two 
* colours ot two ſounds nearly the ſame, or two 
bh 


we are led to the recollection of ſomething ana- 
logous to what has been ſaid, which we return 


angles or magnitudes nearly equal, can often 
Bm” x 42 „ bt 


# £ 


(IE : 
5 


5 „ 
not be perceived ; and when the mind can per- 


cCeive no difference between colours or ſounds, | 


angles or magnitudes, it will conclude them to 
5 ener e Coons Arie, tte ne bokeg 


It is known, that the rays of kigke- com- 
ing from the ſame point of an object do never 
perfectly: unite on the ſame point of the retina, 
but intermix with rays coming from adjacent 
points; and if they do. not ſeparate too much 


from each other, or the force of the rays com- 

ing from the other points bear too great a ratio 
to the force of the rays from the firſt mentioned 
point, the viſion will be diſtinct and not to be 


diſtinguiſhed from perfect viſion; in Which all 
the rays from one point of the object are 


ſuppoſed collected in the ſame point of the 1 
retina and not intermixt with other rays; and 


the ſame may be predir ue e of all ene 


dent points. 


The like may be affiomail concerning un 


5 and ideas ariſing from the other ſenſes; and this 


limitation of our faculties may hereafter become 
the ſubject of calculation. 


g. Several cauſes, which produce ſimple FO 
may when united and acting together on the 
ſame point of the body or nearly, produce one 


ſimple idea in the mind, and that moſt fre. 
gquently not the ſame with any of the before, 
n e. g. cayſeg of ſeveral colours 


: i united 


2433 


united on the ſame point of theretina generally | 
prodpce a different colour; and ſo of 


ſounds united on the ſame point of the auditorx 


4 9 4 
i : — 
* 1 q 
my _.. « 
Ds +> 
* 


A. 


nerve; and conſequent]y the cauſe of a 1 oh: 7 
idea is often reducible into un . 50 Si Nas 


98 other ſimple ideas. 2 
9 The ideas received in the md are wag reals f 5 ; 
different as the object from which they proc t 
is different, but alſo as the conſtitution of the 
organ of the precipient is different; e. g. Let a 


man have a microſcopic eye, or which is the 
ſame, view the object by help of a microſcope, 
how different does it appear from that ſeen 

the common or naked eye? the ſame object is 
calculated not only to give different ideas to 


different ſenſes; but alſo to the ſame whether 
ſeeing, hearing, &c. in different perſons; or to 
the ſame perſon at different times, or with dif- 


ferent inſtruments interpoſed, which _—_ greatly 
* the ſenſation. 


10. Amongſt the innumerable ſimple 5 
which ariſe from the different ſenſes, hearing, 
ſeeing, taſting, feeling, ſmelling ; no two are 


ſimilar: the ideas of extenſion, figure (a parti- 


cular mode of extenſion), and motion received 

by the eye are quite different from thoſe received 

by the touch; but being found generally to 
accompany each other, as they are produced " 


the ſame body, we afforiate them mn 
giye * the ſame nam. 


11. 8 | 


— 
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. M 
n Innumerable ſympathies from nature per- 
Eb vade the body (as is known to all the faculty of 
| phyſick), which are often different in different 
. conſtitutions: innumerable aſſociations of ideas 
ariſe from nature, from cuſtom and habit and 
from artifice ; ſome ideas of fight give pleaſure to 


- the whole, and ſome to parts of the body z others 


cular events of their lives; general aſſociations 


of ideas and of facts deducible from uniform 
experience conſtitute the foundation or prin- 
ciples of human knowledge. All languages 


cConſiſt in the aſſociation of ſounds with a | 


: anos; | bY: 


1 its ſeveral parts appears much more complicate 


13. As the ſame is; toa TEA killed i in 


than to a perſon ignorant of them, who knows 


not how to diſtinguiſh the different parts; ſo 


an idea may appear more complex to one than 


DO and probably the idea, which firſt en- 
ters the mind e afterwards the 
nn Þ 


produce diſguſt, horror or pain; ſame ſounds - 
create pleaſure to the whole conſtitution, me 
tremblings, rage, fright, &Kce. 55 
12. Some are general aſſociations; for exam - 
ple, when the ideas are derived from the ſame 
cauauſe; the idea of extenſion from ſight and 
touch; of a carriage from the ſound of it: | 
others belong only to particular perſons oc- 
caſioned either by their conſtitutions or parti- 


v4 


of 


| which agree from thoſe which do not j and the 
ſimple idea becomes a complex one; theſe may 
be called complex in their nature or ſubſtances: 
arbitrary ones are formed bee þ n men LN 


(5 ) | | 
mind receives ideas, which agree in forme but 
differ in other parts, it then ſeparates the parts 


mw ideas together. 

- 14. Ideas and effects which ei accompany 
each other, are ſuppoſed to be derived from the 
fame cauſe, e. g. If a body is interpoſed be- 
tween our two hands they cannot come toge- 


ther, this is an effect not a ſimple idea proba- 
bly produced by the body interpoſed between 


the hands; if the ſenſation produced in the 


mind by feeling be called ſolidity, ſolidity in 


one body will de quite different from ſolidity in 
another, and neither one of thoſe can be proved 


to be the cauſe why the hands do not come to- 


gether; but it may be ſaid, that what produces 


them likewiſe keeps the hands from coming to- 
gether, the conſequence is that they may both 


be concluded properties of the ſame body, but 


no more deducible than other r from 


eee en eee 
1% Extenfioniis is a reperty of all decke the 
idea of it is acquired by the touch: and all its 
meaſures as inches, feet, rear miles, = de- Ty 
Pee from thence. 
__ From the ſame cauſe, as befor Laid, 18 
| derived 


5 Wi J ) 
"derived A correſpondent idea by the ſight which 

always accompanies the former; when different 
ideas are derived from the ſame cauſe, we af- 
ſociate them together 1 in our mind as we find 


them from experience, e. g. We have found 


bodies greater to the touch when the pic- _ 
ture on the retina is greater, if the diſtance 

from the eye be the ſame; we therefore judge of 

the greatneſs of one from the other: from the 
angle which the objects ſubtend at the eye, the 
light and ſhades,, diſtinctneſs and greatneſs, &c. 
ofaknownobjet, do we judge of its tangible 


_ diſtance, ſize and ſhape according to, paſt exp 7 


rience; and the ſame principles which we have 
deduced by experience from known objects do 


we apply to unknown: in general from an idea 


of one ſenſe, we can ſeldom judge with much 


3 accuracy and preciſion concerning an idea excit- ' 


ed from the ſame cauſe through a different ſenſe; 
but in the caſe of our ideas of extenſion from 
fight and touch there is an exception,” by making. 
uſe of both together: we are able to extend our 
- meaſures by touch alone to a ſmall diſtance, | 
but by taking two different angles by inſtru» 
ments accommodated to the ſight, at a proper and 
known tangible diſtance from each other; and 
the ſame for more angles and diſtances ; and by 
ſuppoſing the motion of the earth and heavenly - 
bodies to be nnn to paſt obſervations 


and 
1 


4 5 


and experience we can extend three meaſure to 
diſtances almoſt as far as imagination can reach, 
and prove that the eye extends its view to in- 
acceſſible diſtances, to millions, billions, and 
trillions, and a ſpace equal to ſextillions or no- 
nillions of miles; but to how much further the 
naked eye, and much more aſſiſted by teleſcopic 
inſtruments, views, can never be inveſtigated? 
ſtupendous, immenſe, perceptible ſpace! through 
the whole of which are interſperſed indefinite 
ſyſtems of bodies equal to our own ; how ſmall 
and contemptible is the world which we inhabit | 
to our ſyſtem of Sun, Planets, Comets and Ba- 
tellites? how little the ſpace that a ſingle perſon | 
inhabits to the world? infinite creation! yet 
every part connected, communicating, affording 
light, and probably attracting and giving vi- 
gour, bc. to each other; therefore only one infi- 
nite machine, proving by the communication of 
its parts, the omnipotency and the unity of its 
ſupreme Architect; power e Ner- 
human comprehenſiooon. 
17. But great, infinite as the creation in 
its extent, it diſplays in its ſmalleſt parts, in 
man, in other terreſtrial animals equal power 
in miniature; the number of veſſels carrying 
blood and various other juices, of glands ſe- 
cteting them, of nerves affording life and ac- 
Tone to every part of the fibres which conſti- 
5 _ tute, 


OI ag ) | | 
tate the. muſeles, veſſels and other parts of the 
body. is never to be inveſtigated, I may venture 


to fay, that they are innumerable; the whole 


world filled with animals innumerable, moſt 
of them imperceptible by us, as is probably all 
the other creation. ä 
18. Such is dhe infinite power of the Creator, 
nor is his wiſdom and goodneſs leſs diſplayed, 


vere we endued with faculties able to comprehend 


them; i. e. Were the underſtanding. equal in 
force to the ſenſe; infinite wiſdom and goodneſs 
always accompany each other. Wiſdom conſiſts 
in ſeeing what is neceſſary for the well being of 
any animal, goodneſs in giving the means af- 
fording it; from the goodneſs therefore given 
we deduce the wiſdom. At a great diſtance 


worlds to our view are crowded into points, 


and only can barely be ſeen, not the liv- 
ing animals or various other parts con- 
tained in them, and conſequently, not their 
contributing to the well being of each other. 
Our ſenſes are not calculated to afford us much 
inſight into things at a great diſtance which 
could be of no benefit to us, our underſtand- 


ing is limited even to the knowledge of a very 


mall part of the wiſdom diſplayed in the 
things with which we are ſurrounded. and 

converſant. Our minds are better formed to 
ſee as ales, ham, to examine the mechaniſm | 


from | 


I ˙ꝛ I en ny 
# % 


„ 
from which they are produeed; and we feel 
and are more convinced of the utility of any 
thing by being deprived, than by conſtantly 
enjoying the benefit of it: e. g. Let man 
be deprived of food, he ſooti becomes well 
eonvinced of the utility of it for the ſupport of 
life; let him be deprived of a leg or an arm, 
and he ſoon perceives how uſeful it is to his 


5 well ae let him be deprived of bis heart, 


his lungs, ' &c, and it ſoon appears how neceſ. 
ſary they are to his continuance in life: eut off 
the extenſors and flexors and muſcles of the legs, 
arms,” &c; and it will immediately appear how 
neceſſary and uſeful they are to the extending, 
bending and moving of their reſpective parts; 
cut off the blood veſſels belonging to any muſ- 
ele, and the muſcle immediately becomes inac- 


tive; eut off the nerve of any part, and it loſes its 


life and motion; in the ſame manner we max 
deſcend to the inferior veſſels and parts, and 
ſhalt find them all neceffary to the ſupport and 


well being of the ſuperior; and this may be 
carried perhaps in infinĩtum, could our n Tv 


afford us information fo far downwards. 

The mechaniſm therefore infinitely furpatis 
our underſtanding ; which extends not fo far 
as from the parts in the leaſt to inveſtigate 
their uſes, but it deduces their uſes as n | 
fees from a deprivation of the parts. 


B 2 19. We 


„ ng * 

119. Weẽ judge of the wiſdom and utility of a 
machine from the effects produced, and the 
contrivances employed, in -> producing TOM | 
Rankin. 13 5 

The effects nga; are my thing in the 
coention that we know and all beyond our 
knowledge; in ourſelves are life, ſelf-motion, 
underſtanding and will; faculties beyond which 
the human comprehenſion cannot proceed, and 
never to be produced by us; and the contri- 
voances are infinitely above our underſtanding, 
ſuch as no human mechaniſm can in the ſmall- 
eſt degree equal, nor human ſagacity conceive, 
but infinitely ſuperior to both; indeed all our 
knowledge, our power and abilities are given 
and contained in the above effects. r o 4; - 
Can Omnipotence, and Omniſcience, mc | 
from | weakneſs / and Ignorance ? do not the 
power, and wiſdom, diſplayed in the works of 
the Creation, their mutual connection with 
each other, demonſtrate the infinite power, 
wiſdom and goodneſs, the unity. md; omni- 
preſence of its Creator. * 
20. And yet notwithſtanding 5a bas Geek 
creation mentioned, perhaps for any thing that 
we know to the contrary, there may exiſt a 
ſpiritual world, not to be ſeen by our ſenſes and 
our place of exiſtence in a future ſtate. 
21. The ideas of funds and all other ideas, 
91 8 2 that N 


9 


Ee, ( 38 5 Fj 
that can be received from a body at REPAY 7 gs 


and vary with the diſtance, may be ſaid to be 


connected with the tangible idea of diſtance; 


the more diſtant the body, the leſs the light, the 


ſound, and ſmell, &ec; we may alſo from theſe * 
ſenſes judge ſomewhat of the ſize of the body; for 


the larger the picture on the retina, the more light, 
the louder the ſound, the ſtronger the ſmell, 
&c. the larger, cæteris paribus, is generally the 
body: from theſe different ſenſations, therefore, 
we may form ſome judgment, probably very inac- 
curate from want of ſufficient experience, con- 
cerning the diſtances and ſize and figure, &c: 
of the bodies: the more widely different the 


ſenſation at different diſtances, the more ſenſi- 


ble at every diſtance, the greater experience, and 
the more attention either from utility, nature, 
or any other cauſe paid to theſe ſenſations and 
their correſpondent diſtances; and the greater 
the memory of ſuch matters either from nature; 

or acquired by habit, the more accurate will be 

the judgment concerning the tangible-diſtance; 


the ſight, for theſe various reaſons, beſt judges 


of the tangible, and is the only ſenſation that 
extends to a very conſiderable diſtance; the 


ſound: claims the ſecond place; from the differs 


ence in time between the ſight of any action of 
an object, and the hearing of that action, we can 
Judge in ſome . of the diſtance of the ob- 
Hons Je: 


. (14 ) ; 
je: the ſame may be affirmed of the ſenſations | 
from the ſmell, &e. for they are ems n 
"Io voyed 16-the mind by the air. Hams 


5 ON THE FACULTIES OF MAN. 


1. The mind, as ſome commentators on | 
Euclid have obſerved, derives its ideas from ſen- 
ſation or the A of the my reflection and 

memory. \ | 
2. The ideas from fenfation firſt e enter the | 
mind, it neither creates nor alters them, nor à 
fortiort communicates them to others; they 

muſt go to the external objects to acquire them; 
whether thoſe ideas are exactly the ſame in two 

different perſons, or in the ſame perſon at dif- 
ferent times, has been before determined; but ; 
they are ſufficiently NG nega M eee core 
reſpondent ideas. 4 

3. The mind reviewing woke TOR of ank 
tion, compares ſome of their qualities together, 
whenee it acquires the ideas of relation: if the 
ideas compared together are derived from ſome 

particular bodies, we get ideas of comparifon, 
28 brighter, whiter, acuter, louder; ſweeter, 
(which is applied both to taſte and ſmell, 

though there is no aff6ciation unleſs in the 

name between. them, which is the eaſe of many 

words), &: the compariſon may be of differ 

ls as their — be little, 

| much, 


| ( 1s if | 
much, very much, &c. but rarely becomes the 
ſubject br calculation. Theſe all depend on the 
greatneſs, the vividneſs or ſtrength of the ideas 
excited in the mind. : 
The relation is contained KS two or 
more ideas, and without thoſe ideas being in 
the mind, the relation cannot be perceived. 
This relation, to uſe Mr. Locke's language, is 
. the agreement or diſagreemept of ideas, &c. The 
perception of it is knowledge: many relations 
are contained between all or very many ideas, and 
may be called univerſal or general propoſitions. 
4. There are relations, which are not ac- 
quired from any quality or property inherent 
only in ſome particular bodies, but <qually from 
all ãdeas of the mind; and conſequently cannot 
be ſaid to be produced in the mind by any qua- 
lity of the body or ſenſation, but rather by re- 
flection of the mind itſelf; of this kind are the 
ideas of identity and diverſity, exiſtence and co- 
exiſtence ; number as one, two, &c.; time (by 
the ſucceſſion of ideas preſent, paſt and future); 
thinking by reflecting on the ideas of the mind 
(bare perceptivity includes every ſenſation), vo- 
lition, &c. and this may be done by different 
degrees from bare perceptivity or ſimple appre- 
henſion to the higheſt ſtretch or degree of at- 
tention poſſible; and from irreſiſtible defire to 
"a ſlighteſt ane, 
5 > Affections 
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1 her fen ſations from external objects, nor per- 
„ of ſome of their relations, but, if 1 may 
ſo term it, feelings (not the ſenſations of the 
Bo 85 from ſome properties of them or their 
| relations; and only to be acquired and defined 
by mentioning the cauſes Which produce them, 
10 referring to the feelings excited by thoſe 
5 cauſes, 3 ey and grief, pleaſure and pain, 
| which often originate from the mind; ; ſublimity 6 
from the grandeur of a ſenſation on the ear or 
eye exciting a more ſtrong impreſſion; _ beauty | 
from ſome pleaſing ſenſations from objects to 
the eye; pity from viewing and reflecting on 
living- animals in pain or | diſtreſs ; love, 
| being a pleaſure received from one of a dif- 
ferent ſex; friendſhip from one of the ſame or 
different ; anger from a conception of ſome i in- 
jury offered; gratitude from ſome good received 
from another perſon; a ſenſe of piety from the 
| conſiderations of the power, wiſdom and good: 
neſs of the Supreme,” and our dependence on 
him, and ſome feelings either greater or leſs 
almoſt from every object and relation. 
6. The mind can retain the ſame ideas i in it 
for more or leſs time, but it is limited in every 
thing; it can think only on one ſubject at once, 
and other ideas will obtrude themſelves con- 


trary to its cas the attention of any man may 
be 
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be greatly increaſed: by frequently refieting on 5 


a ſubject for ſome time together.. 
57. The idea of the will im acquired From the | 

power a man has of retaining his ideas, or let- 

ting them paſts of uren be their relations 

the mind on ha actions of the body; it can 

make the body or ſeveral parts of the body | 


move in any direction or prevent their motion 
it can perform ſeveral: actions or not perform 


them: the powers of man are here very much 
limited; he may will or deſire things, which he 
cannot attain; and even the will or deſire is 1 

ſome eee nee and len __ _ to be 
more ſo. ot | 
Many a :nflgence 0 wil af: WY ah 

even ſo much as to produee a very great proba- 
bility, that the man will follow their directions 3 
motives influence but not compel, e. g. The 
avoiding pain, the procuring pleaſure, the 
paſſions, ſelf preſervation, &e: man ought in 


every thing to ſubject his will to the will of 


God; but in things of leſs moment, where no 
command is given by the Supreme or can be de- 


duced, he may govern himſelf by his own eaſe 


and happineſs according to his will directed = | 
his feelings and underſtanding. 
Much has been argued on the; freedom of 
buman will 3 What is meant by human will 5 
C >," "Bar 
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| but the power man, as before ſaid, benen 
ing or not walking in any manner; acting 


or forbearing to act, or acting in a different 
way; converſing on one ſubject or other, or 
being ſilent; '&c, that a man has ſuch a power 


ſeems to follow from his having framed a word 
'to expreſs it, by which he means ſomething in 


oppoſition to neceſſity; but as all our know- 


ledge is deduced from experience, every man 


mult determine for himſelf ; if he finds himſelf 
neceſſitated to walk or act in the very manner 


he does, and that it is not in his power to do 
otherwiſe, as much as it is not in his power to 
fly; all the words in the world will never con- 
vince him that it is, no more than reaſoning 


will prove to him that it is in his power to fly; 


but if from his own experience and obſervation 
he finds that he can either do one thing or the 


other, and that the Lord and Governor of the 


univerſe orders the one; then he becomes ac- 
countable to that being for his acting, or not 


d agreeable to his commands. 


2 


8. It has been urged that ſuch freedom of 


5 action is incompatible with the divine fore- 
knowledge; whoever advances this propoſition | 


muſt ſhew that there is an expreſs contradic- 


tion contained in the terms; which no one can: 


the powers given to man may be ſhewn as far 


to Exceed his comprehenfion as the compata- 
c. * bility 


699 

bility of divine foreknowledge and freedom of 
will; I may venture to ſay that probably innu- 
merable attributes of the deity unknown to us, 
and all carried to their utmoſt extent, ſurpaſs 
human comprehenſion: nothing is impoſſible 
to omnipotence ; the impoſkbility muſt be con» 
tained in the contradictory terms. In this caſe 
human underſtanding can go a great way, 
can frame a probable conjecture of the actions 
of a man, with whoſe character they. are 
acquainted, though the man is perfectly free in 
| thoſe actions: but what is probable with man 
in ſome caſes, is certainty with God in all. 

9. It has been further argued that every effect 
has a cauſe, if it be ſaid a neceſſary one, it 18 
begging the queſtion; if a voluntary one, the 
queſtion is granted: if the effect be the acquiſi - 
tion of motion from one body ſtriking another, 
the law is of courſe given by the ſupreme to the 
ſtriking body to communicate ſuch a degree of 
motion to the body ſtruek, as probably there is 
no neceſſary connection between cauſe and ei- 
fect; if it be aſked- what is the cauſe of the one 
body ſtriking the other; it may be anſwered; 
its motion acquired from the ſtriking of other 
bodies, and ſo on -(unleſs voluntary cauſes inter- 
vene) till we come to the creation: itſelf "ee 
conſequently to its: exeator,. | 

beende enden Napier 

ö the 


( = ) 
the action of the ſoul on it, then the cauſe of 
the action of the ſoul on the body 1 is a voluntary 
one; viz. the will of the ſoul, i. e. a power given 
by the ſupreme to the ſoul of acting on the bo- 
dy, or not, according to its own determination 
or choice z but does any one doubt that the 
Almighty could have given ſuch a power? Is 
there any contradiction contained in the terms ? 
and if there is none he certainly could have 
given ſuch ; the enquiry- therefore is, whether 
he has given it, of this every one maſt Judge for 
himſelf from his own faculties. 4 
11. It has further been ſaid, thatenotirestliys 
determine the mind: motive is a general word; 
in deducing general propoſitions we argue con- 
cerning ſome particular, which ſame argtiment 
we (perceive may be applied to every particular 
contained in the general term; and if it is true 
of every particular, we eonclude it to be true of 
the general: hence our reaſoning concerning 
general propoſitions, can only be from parti- 
culars; in this caſe let the particular motive be 
the ideas or thoughts of walking this way or 
that way; which of theſe two can be ealled the 
motive, for they are both equally contained in 
the mind? is the mind compelled from theſe 
ideas contained in it, either to go one way or 
the other? this motive muſt neceſſarily act 
W the determination of the mind, for if it 
2:13 5 —_ 
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does not, it means only the determination of 
the mind, not a motive: but if every thing Has 
a cauſe, the motive mult have a cauſe; and if 
wi motive has a cauſe; it can be no other than 
the abovementioned thought of walking one 
way; but what 1s the cauſe of or determines the 
motive, determines the will; and therefore this 
thought determines the will: but to put an end 
to trifling, the uſe of general names inſtead of 
particular things ſometimes beer confuſion 
in our reaſoning. 
12. The feelings or Wentiigent ariſing from 
moral relations are greatly different in different 
perſons, e. ge The reverence impreſſed on the 
mind by the name and attributes of the deity, 
_ dread and affection, gratitude; benevolence, the 
zeal and ſatisfaction for doing and from having 
done our duty; the ſorrow and repentance for 
the neglefting or acting contrary to it; theſe 
may be increafed or diminiſhed by the will? in- 
fluencing more or leſs attention to them. 5 | 


13. Pleaſure and pain alſo are different in dif- 
ferent perſons, thoſe from ſenſation depend prin- 
cipally on the ſenſibility of the.conſtitution and 
the part affected, and can only be diſtinguiſhedto 
a certain degree: the p pain is rendered more acute 
by the part being inflamed, and leſs fo by its bein 8 
paralytic'; even theſe the frame of mind may 
ſomewhat increaſe or diminiſh : joy and grief, 

pleaſure 3 8 
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The pleaſure 1 from the conſtioulnels | 
of having done our duty, benevolence, &c. is 
of the pureſt kind; from profaneneſs, malevo- 
lence and immorality (if there may be found 
perſons, who have pleaſure in them as ſuch) is 
of the moſt horrible and baſe kind: there are 
pleaſures from being occupied in buſineſs, trade, 
&c, from the diſcovery of truth, from the ima- 
gination receiving or creating thoughts which 
are pleaſing to the mind, from wit and humour, 
from the removal of pain or any evil, from 7 
converſation and agreeable company and enter- 
 tainment, from. the praiſe of men, from tbe 

expectation and deſire of any particular plea», 
2 from ſel fiſhneſs or the thoughts or wiſh 
of any thing accruing. to our advantage, from 
feelings, &c; and pain and unneafineſs from 
ſome of theſe as well as the contrary. Theſe 
pleaſures ; and pains may be all different in kind 


and degree in the ſame, or different men 


14. The ideas acquired from ſenſation are | 
quite different from thoſe, which the memory 


retains, they can hardly be ſaid to have the leaſt 


reſemblance: from a ſtroke on the eye or caſual 
occurrences probably from ſome action on the 
xetina, ideas of the fight arg 

oy. as from ſenſation 15 
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even more ſo: when we are awake our ideas 


are always paſſing in review before us; but even 
in the enſuing day, we do not remember the 
th part of the ideas or propoſitions that 


- were in our thoughts the day before; as a mi- 


croſcopic eye would render us unable to view 


objects at a diſtance, (a ſimilar propoſition may 


be aſſerted of the ear, &c.), in like manner if 


the memory was more retentive and re- i 
corded all the trifles that paſſed, the mind 


would be too much and to no purpoſe incum- 
bered with them; and ſince we cannot think 
or reaſon on more than one thing at once, the 


retaining of them would be of no uſe, it would 


render us incapable of conducting the things 

moſt: material; and as our time is not much 
more than ſufficient for that purpoſe, therefore 
it is more advantageous to forget than remem- 
ber them: all our ſenſes are calculated for the 
greateſt utility in our preſent ſtate, but nature 
wiſely uſes a conſiderable latitude in all her | 

operations. 
| 15. Sometimes the moſt material and ſtrik- 


ing things are recolleted, not without difficulty; 


and were there no other means of preſerving the 
recollection of paſt events than the memory of 
man; almoſt every thing, that ever entered 
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forgot, (matters of much moment are generally 
recollected and repeated from time to time), 


( 24 


and accounts of buſineſs between one man and 
another could not be long kept; and even af- 
fairs of the greateſt moment, viz. religious, 
would ſoon die away, as would every thing elſe, 
but what is neceſſary for our ſubſiſtence, and 
muſt. be conſtantly tranſmitted from one to 
another: we ſhould be ſunk into the ſtate of 
barbariſm, which pervades the original natives 
of Africa, or America: but art or a benevolent 
and good being, by whom all uſeful arts are 
given to mankind, has ſubſtituted another me- 
mory, and ſupplied by letters the defect; and 
, afforded . the power of continuing every thing 
vſeful, not only during our own e but 
through after generations. 
5 16. The ideas of ſenſation e in the 
memory, as is before mentioned, can hardly be 
faid. to be a reſemblance; but the ideas of the 
general relations abovementioned, ariſing from 
all ideas whatever or rather from reflecting on 
them, muſt be equally clear to the mind, whether 
any other ideas are contained in it or not. 

17. The memory, as all the other faculties, 
may be improved by proper exerciſe of it, that 
is by learning, particularly in our younger age, 
to repeat leſſons contained in books, &c. But 
though it will be imptoved in general, yet it 
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will be more particularly ſo in things allintod:- 
the leſſons themſelves: attention and repetition: 
fix things in the memory; by the firſt reading 
men of moderate abilities acquire and retain: 
but little knowledge on a ſubject in which they 
were not converſant before, but repeated read- 
ings make it their own ; and ſometimes events, 
&c. may more eaſily be remembered from ſome 
technical words or verſes framed for the purpoſe, 
of which a key is given, or from many other 
marks or ſigns: the more frequent, the leſs; 
diſtant in time, the more vigorous our attention, 
and the more our ideas are allied to others in 
which we are converſant, the more eaſily ſhall 
we recall and review them in our mind and their 
order, accurately and diſtinctly: the reflecting 
with great attention on one thing for a con- 
ſiderable time tends to obliterate others, things 
of greater moment to obliterate thoſe of leſs. 

11. In the delirium ariſing from a fever and 
ſome other diſorders, the mind cannot command 
the ſucceſſion of its ideas, nor the ſubject of its 
thoughts; it will rove on things, which perhaps | 
have been entirely forgot for a long time: I 
knew a perſon, who in that ſtate repeated i in his 
mind verſes of ſome of the Engliſh poets, or 
compoſed new rhymes as faſt as his ideas could 
well ſucceed each other, both of which he was 
unable to perform, when freed from the deli- 
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| Noms agentleman of undoubted veracity aſſured 
me, that in a delirium he conſtantly roved on 
paſſages from novels, which boa was not _ to 
repent before or afterwards: - ; 

12. Knowledge has bnd to 8 
ception of the agreement or diſagreement of our 
ideas; but what is meant by the agreement or 
diſagreement of our ideas? does it mean their 
relation to each other, either affirmative or ne- 
gative? and in ſuch general expreſſions, not 
eaſily to be defined, does not the latter ſeem to 

carry with it a more general ſignification ?-e. g. 
Agreement in lines ſeem to imply equality, and 
diſagreement inequality, not other relations; if 
ſo, may not knowledge more properly be defined 
the perception of the relations of our ideas? or 
perhaps in this manner, the perception of the 
properties of ſubſtances and their relations, and 
the relations of our ideas and feelings? but de- 
finitions, expreſt in ſuch general terms not 


eaſily comprehenſible, ſeldom can FRE ſaid to be 
. much utility. n 


| oN FEELINGS. | 


PR e and relations are e cor- 
Wee es in man, they may be ſtronger and 
more impreſſed on the memory by a greater at- 
tention of the mind, Hut in moſt other l 

do not much vary. 5 


F ann . 2. The 


VV 
; 2. The feelings are denominated from the canſea 


b which produce them; but thoſe ariſing from the 

ö ſame. cauſe- are often widely different, or even 

x oppoſite in the ſame opens at e _— 

- and: 1 in different perſons. | 2 
r 3. The moſt forcible and ofa are called the 

r Paſſions; and diſtinguiſhed according to their 
r cauſes, as beforeſaid, and not from the feelings 

* in the mind: e. g. Love, excited by viewing one 
t of a different ſex; anger, by ſome action of an- 
0 other perſon; but, in conformity to what has 
_ been before aſſerted, the cauſe which produces 
d love in one, may create averſion in another; or 
6 that which creates aye in N _ not 1 irri- 
4 tate another.. | 

r 4. Thoſe from our . Auer, as gratitude, 
y filial reverence, beneyolence and piety, are in 
Pp) men: of | exalted goodneſs and piety of the firſt 
95 degree of ſtrength and force, in maſt men of 
ot the ſecond, and in bad men of little or none. 
0 5. All our feelings may be altered, eorrected. 
#3 exalted, or debaſed, by various cauſes; circunm- | 
„ | ſtances and reaſons; and confirmed by habits. 

= 6. The pathetic being excited by the conſi. 
ve! derations of ſome living animal in preſent, or 
ak likely to be in ſome future diſtreſs, will be a 
at- paſſion when ſtrong, when weak a bare feeling, 
to 3 moral one if it ariſes only from duty. 


es mn are forcibly exeited from the 
he | D 2 acqui- 


** 
* 
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5 „Adee de of very uſeful and defireable. object, 
from eſteem and other cauſes; and in ſome de- 
gree from moſt ſenſations, from novelty, variety, 
different diſpoſitions of parts, and the generality 
- of things occurring. Diſpleaſing from their 
oppoſites. They are probably given us for 
general uſe, and we may commonly deduce 


what ſources are agreeable and what are not, 
from ſerutinizing their uſes to mankind; e. g. 


Novelty is a pleaſing feeling, particularly in 
- .. young perſons, probably given far an incite» ' 
ment to acquire knowledge _—_— or _ | 
future well-being. 


8. If beauty and ſublimity were defined to 0 


eee is pleaſing to and forcible on the mind. 
then would beauty be contained in the genera- 
| lity of things, and the paſſions would be the 


moſt ſublime; but they muſt be defined, as all 
other feelings are, from their cauſes: theſe cauſes 


have not been accurately defined; and conſe- 
quently it cannot in general be ſaid what is ſu- 
1 5 blime and beautiful, and what is not. Are 


theſe cauſes contained in ſenſations, or the un- 


deerſtanding, or both? If beauty is derived from 


the ſenſations of ſight alone, is it not from a 


a: pleaſing light and colour? If ſublimity is 


excited by the ſenſations of hearing and ſee- 


| ing, does it not conſiſt in the grandeur of the 


foung,: or the 9 and light and colour 
3 ' 9 


( #9 Y 
| of the object? But if beauty and ſublimity ig 
contained in the ſenſations and ſentiments, then 
may not the former be ſaid:to be an object pleaſ- 
ing by its light and colour; and in its qualties, 
proportions and order, agreeable to utility and 

nature? and ſublimity, the latter, with grandeur 
and greatneſs ? but if the ſenſation be only con- 
| tained in the memory, and conſequently cannot 
in itſelf have any great impreſſion, then it muſt 
be principally from the ſuperior excellency of 
ſentiments in the one caſe connected with pleaſ- 
ingneſs, and in the other with the grandeur of 
its objects. The attributes of the Deity, his 
power, his wiſdom, his goodneſs, are the-moſt 
ſublime conceptions, and perhaps that of Mr. 
Huygens, that innumerable ſyſtems of worlds 
are diſperſed through the creation (God ſaid. 
Let creation be, and innumerable worlds aroſe) 
is the moſt ſublime thought that ever entered 
the mind of any perſon not inſpired: it has 
truth, utility and grandeur united; it carries our 
thoughts beyond our conceptions: in contradic- 
tion to truth and nature no mee can de ex- 
cellent. f 5 


'9-It has iis ſaid, that terror is the principal : 


| 0 of the ſublime; if this be the caſe, then 
a perſon preſenting a piſtol to the breaſt is a 
ſublime object: but thunder is a very grand and 
Rk es take ad the ſound, and would 


Ft SN the 
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LS 


the terror or fear 4 the danger be eſteemed ſu- 


blime? but every one may affix whatever mean- 
ing he pleaſes to the term, the feeling will be 
different in different perſons, and vary iner 5 


peated uſageeGG. 


10. The ideas from e mnediataly | 


following the ſenſations have no reſemblance to 
them; for if they had; we ſhould not be able to 
diſtinguiſn between the preſence and abſence of 
the object: but it is different in feelings; for 


ſtrong feelings generally continue for a oonſide- 
rable time (in ſome longer than in others), but 
camm du grow more weak, by time and com. 
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WS oN us IMAGINATION, e. Sh: 5 uy 
* The mind. can recall different ideas: into its 5 
view, into itſelf, from its ſtorehouſe the memory: 
and join them together in Whatever manner it 
pleaſes, and further examine their nnture and 


relations; whether. they are pleaſing, ke. and = 


whether agreeable to nature and truth. 


The recalling them into the wind way = | : 


named general recolleAion, the j joining of them 


together may be ſtiled imagination or fancy, 
according as it creates images or figures, &c. or 


connects them in any other way that the mind 


pleaſes; reaſon examines their agreement to 


nature and truth; and invention finds pew. te | 
arty : as lations | 


4 5 
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Buy the faculties are denoted "e abou 155 


pang of the mind. 
2. Man has not e ee of. N 
aa into his mind at the preſent, but alſo to ſome 


degree of fixing what he will reflect on at a fu- 
ture ſtated time; ho lies down to ſleeꝑ with a reſo- 


lution that he will recover his ideas in fix hours, 


he arcordingly wakes about that time more eaſily 
if it be his accuſtomed time: man Hkewiſe de- 
termines to conſider ſome matter, or perform 
ſome 'buſineſs: fix days hence, he very ſeldom 


fails In this, unleſs by change of inclination, or 
ſomething happening in the mean time, which 


prevented him. A power to us neceſſary,” but 
incomprehenſible; but ee "_— Wag to 
their origin. 


3. If man was not endacdiwith moch A en 


55 could not be accountable nor conduct him 


ſelf through life; for he could not ſuy, what = 


would be the e of his ee at fry 08 
ture time. 


— keeps any idea or dubjekt in i 


for any conſiderable time, there will neceſſarily 


accompany it many things ſimilar or allied; but 


when the mind's attention is not fixed much on 


— 
— 


any thing, there will enter | ir a des, e of 


Ran 
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N HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 
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Hen There ! is no neceſſary connection Known 
do us between cauſe and effect. 
Can any perſon by reaſoning Aalen ent 0 
experience from the cauſe deduce the effect: no 
one ever has, and conſequently to mankind 
there is no neceſſary connection known between 
cauſe and effect. 5 
2. 15. it-probable that: any wy connee- 
* is contained in their own nature: 
When the Omnipotent created the wears, ne 
probably aſſigned to all things in it their con- 
nections during their exiſtence; e. g. 1. That 
action and reaction ſhould be equal and con- 
trary. 2. That one body ſtriking another ſhould, © 
in given circumſtances, communicate to it a 
certain degree of motion. 3. That ſome ideas 
in the mind ſhould always accompany or ſuc- 
cetd others; but could not the Almighty have 
aſſigned different connections? From his Omni- 
potence, I argue, that he could; and if this 
could have been the caſe; there is no connection 
in their own nature between cauſe and effect; 
and conſequently the latter is not neceſſarily 
ſubſequent to or deducible from the former, 
oo entirely dependent on the Almighty fiat. 
33. Some of theſe connections are ſuch, that 
| Lon ate the — of OP. ſeems to exceed the 
5 human 


| 632 * 
human comprehenſion, and would not 'be es 


_ dited, were they not warranted by experience 3 | 
viz. the actions of the body following the will 


of the mind; e. g. We deſire to move a body, 


and in order to produce this effect we muſt con- 


tract or extend to a certain degree ſeveral muſ- 
cles, conſiſting of almoſt innumerable fibres; 
but to contract or extend the fibres of theſe muſ- 

cles, a proper quantity of nervous influence 
muſt be applied to each, and a due quantity 
of blood and other fluids injected into or expel· 

led out of them; we are ignorant of the quantity 
and application of each of theſe, and of the con- 
nection between them, i. e. we are entirely ignorant 


of the means, which appear almoſt infinitely com- 


plicate; and yet when the parts are nõt diſor- 
dered, never fail to produce the end. Could an 


architect build an elegant and uſeful houſe, or 


raiſe a great weight by a wifh, or by uſing 
means without any knowledge of them, though 


Well acquainted with the materials; ſhould we 


not eſteem it the work of an invifible agent? 
we muſt from a parity of reaſoning, conclude 
the effect produced from a wiſh' by a being 
totally ignorant of the means to be applied, a 


work of the ſame nature; and by how much | 


the more complicate and difficult are the means, 

by fo much will the action appear more won- 

wont and I ſuch powers which are far doe 
E 


our 
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our comprehenſion, and ſeem to us almoſt im- 
poſſible, can only be given by the ALMIGHT Ve 
4. Since no neceſſary connection is known to 
us between cauſe and effect, all our knowledge 
on that ſubject can r be en OA ex- 
pPerien oe. ** 
5. The firſt bh of ſome 8 Send 
rally ſtiled felf- evident or intuitive, from which 
the demonſtrative propoſitions (being ineluded 
in and conſequently deducible from them) are 
derived, ſeem to have the ſame origin: e. 8. 
Two, things which are equal to a third, are 
equal to each other, is eſteemed a ſelf-evident. 
Propoſitiom 3 but is probably acquired by put- 
ting two things which are equal or agree to a 
third on each other, and finding that they are 
equal or agree together: ſimilar reaſoning may 
be applied to ſeveral axioms of Euclid. 
6. From experience we learn, that defights 
| ee produce or precede definite effects; and 
further, what 1 en are en by 
certain cauſes. i 
N experience r we cqnciyde from, things 
properly, inſtituted, i. e. the preceding circum- 
. ances or qualities are well known and all 
agree, the events ſeldom or never differ; the 
more the preceding qualities are which agree, 
the e on at account the e of. 
5 5 54 1 * | 
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the events being the ſame ; but from human 
reaſon there cannot be ARES the leaſt ground 
for the concluſion, e. g. From the ſun's having 25 
riſerr ten thouſand, days, we argue that it will 
very probably riſe on the ſubſequent; but who 
can give any proof of this opinion? I know 
that ſome mathematicians of the firſt claſs have 
endeavoured to demonſtrate the degree of pro- 
bability of an event's happening (n) times, from 
its having happened (m) preceding times; and 
conſequently that ſuch an event will probably 
take place; but, alas, the problem far exceeds 
the extent of human underſtanding: who can 
determine the time when the ſun will probably 
_ to run its preſent courſe? 

8. From greater experience we generally con- 
duds a greater degree of probability, though we 
er ee, a reaſon for it. | 

All reaſoning on probability is founded on 
ignorance) if we know no reaſon for the con- 
tingency of one event in preference to another, 
we conclude the probability of the former event's 
happening, as far as our knowledge xtents, to 
be equal to that of the latte. . 
10. 1. If there are two different 8 | 
entirely independent of each other in ſupport of 


a fact, whoſe probabilities let be z 25 and Ty then 


will the probability in ſupport of the fact reſult- 
E 2 ing 


= mg 


bilities let be - 3 


„ 
jng from both arguments be — 0 . 


for, if the pg ei in ſ upport * it 15 re- 
ſpeQively + p and. 2 Gi then will the reſpective pro- 


babilities of i its failing be I 3 2 and 1 


a 
{ 


2, and conſequently the probability of 


failing from both will be = x . — 7 


the pr e of Got fat reſulting from both ar- 


guments will bh 1 7 TY el 


In like manner, Het there be (6) pointe 
arguments in ſupport of the fact, of which the 


FIG Fi 


probabilities are reſpectively A Z &c.; 
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| mn the probability reſulting from the whole 


. e 2 (Der ek md Sec. 


a2 dly. 11 8 are 1 e . 
againſt the abovementioned fact, whoſe proba- 


4 


ws Kc. ; ; then the proba- 


FF 
bility reſulting from all the arguments againſt 
ewe act = ED LINE. 


— 
= =2; 


0 


=2; and the probability of. all the arguments | 


* 


for the fact will be P—2, if P be greater than 


9; or againſt it P, if Qbe greater than P. 


The ſum of all the independent arguments 


for and againſt an event's happening cannot ex- 
. ceed certainty (1). 


T1. If the denominator or number of poſſible 5 


ways (2) be infinite, and the numerators or 
chances of the event's happening p, 9, r, 5, &c. 


be finite; the chance of a ſucceſſive event's hap- 


pening will be infinitely ſmall, though it has 


ſucceeded any finite number of times: the ſuc- | 


ceſs of it nearly proves it to happen from a fixt 


and determined law: from univerſal experience. 


every event clearly happens from a fixt law, 
EEE we'may be ignorant of the continuation 
of it. 


12. Let the probability of the events A, B, C, 


&c. happening in any one trial be reſpectively. 


a, ö, c, &c. and certainty E; then the probability 
of the events A, B, C, &c. happening reſpectively 
b, k, l, &c. times in u trials 7 be expreſt by 2 


oF 


fraction, of which the numerator is SSR , 
a n—bd-1 n—=b nb nohrnn > 


4 3 9 i ks * 1 . 2 | 15 3 
— n—b—kt HH 
e ere 13 


0 


which the numerator . 


8 
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er nee ker and de- 
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Cor. If all the events pollble in ths tells 
are included in A, B, C, &c.; e ee | 


c, &c. 


13. Let the probabilities of PA events 4, B, | 
| 0 &c. happening in each trial be, as before, a, 
b, c, &c. and certainty E; and the probability of 


the events G, H, 1, &c. happening in each trial 
in another caſe be 4, l, d, &c. and certainty F; 


then will the probability of the events A, B, C, 


&c. happening 6, &, /, &c. times in trials, and 


the events G, H, I. &c. happening #, &. J, &c. 


1—1 2—5＋1 


8 2 7 
n — b 1 —b6— t n—b—=kt+1 n—hb—t 


Ln 


times reſpectively 2 in 1 trials be a fraction, of 


| 9 * £645 k 8 : 1 * 
— lt bf 1 —1 i 
* 7 er TI . oy rale ' 
5 7 &c xm. R 


e ata” =4 mb 1 a 
y 12) og 2 . » . 


1 & 2 5 7 


Ac. 5 HN Kc. * nber . and denomi- 


Jeng E" x Fr. 


Ss I. If all the poſſible events = the trials 4 


Nr — ; matt 


are 


— 


(E 

H. I. Kc. 5 then will E = Me 
+ &c. as before, and F == 4 ＋ Nc. | 

The ſame principle may be applied to any 

number of caſes.of a ſimilar kino. 

184. 1. Hence by addition may | be 8 the 
aggregates of any ſimilar quantities to any.num- 
ber of different values of b, 4, I. &. M, &, I, &c; 
e. g. When 5 i, zn, &c,, or greater or leſs 
than z, &c. by given quantities; or like ag- 
gregates, when the above mentioned quantities 
b, E, l, &c.; H, E, &c.; &c. are greater or ieſs 
than or in any given proportions or ralang to 
| each other. 

15. From all but one of the above mentioned 
independent quantities being given in each of 
the equations, can be deduced that one; which 
may be done from the rule of falſe, when near 
approximate values of the unknown quantities 

required are known; i. e. values much more 
near to one or two, &c. roots or values of the 

unknown quantities, than to any other; in the 
firſt caſe a ſtill more near approximate may be 
found from the reſolution of a ſimple equation 
in the ſecond from the reſolution of a quadratic: 
&c. or if the values of all the correſpondent 
quantities are known in a caſe where the quan- 
tities differ very little from tlie quantities in 
the 00 equations, ſimilar principles "may \ 
be 


* 
uy 


\  proximations, | # #941 17h 


. 4 1 
be applied en ity eRigation' of n 


16. Theſe principles may be e to ne 


Inveſtigation of the probability of the truth of 
the deciſion by any number of voters, and many 
other caſes; a; b, c, &c. denoting the probability | 


of any voter voting truly, ſuſpending his vote, or 


voting contrary to truth: and ſimilarly of more 
deciſions, &.: but it is impoſſible to determine 


the knowledge; integrity; and various influences 


which actuate each perſon, and conſequently to 


aer the abe, of their wels traly, , 


of 2 : 1 re ie [19 . 15 II, 
| &c. "4 


L7. Similar, propoſitins. 3 be deduced; 


Alem lin every trial any of the quantities a, 5, c, 


&c. is diminiſhed by x; from the theorem (a+b) | 
e . * 7 ee Me. 1 


£1 
- ja 


＋ en e Ke. given k 


by me in the Philoſophical Tranſactions and in 


a pamphlet publiſhed at Cambridge on Tranſ- 
lation of Algebraical e into probable 


n i 
Ihe belief of the fact ud Werl be 


oroportianal} to the probability when found ; 
what has been given in the preceding Articles 


may be e to aac n ere ee 
inne,, 2 94 


18. Since we know nothing concerning the 


2 5 4 : | | ultimate | 


* 


widdate cauſes of events or N ertty 
thing may be ſuppoſed to have varied an infia 
nite number of ways without any abſurdity or 
contradiction from human reaſonin g. to none ob 
which can human underſtanding; give a prefer- 
ence from any argument but utility, and moſt 
commonly not even from that: if the number 
is infinite, the probability of their happening in 
any one is infinitely ſmall; e. g. The ſun, the 
earth; the planets, comets, ſtars, & c. might be 
ſuppoſed to have moved in an infinite number 
of directions; they might have been ſituated in 
as many different poſitions; their diameters, 
figures, denſities, forces, &c. might have varied 
infinitely without any proof to the contrary 
being deducible from human underſtanding, and 
the ſame may be affirmed truly of moſt things 
in the conſtitution of the world: _—y i 
has its laws affixed by the Creator. os en 

19. Probability or chance is che offspring or 
creature of imperfect knowledge; or, which o 
the ſame, partial ignorance: every thing is 
created certain in itſelf; to perfect Wan 
therefore every thing is certain: on the other 
hand, total ignorance affords not the leaſt ap- 
pearanee or biene of the anne or its gal vet 
W e | . 5 

By chance or probably 1 mean its extenſion | 
5 On to. ä 
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20. To beings ſituated in an inpecfell ſtate; 


x | 1 or more properly confidence in 


the future from the paſt, is the foundation 


of nearly all their knowledge, imperfect in it- 


ſelf, and a rule for their actions; e. g. The far- 


mer cultivates his land and ſows his corn, on 
the probability that he ſhall reap; man care- 


fully provides what is neceſſary for his future 
well-being, on a ſuppoſition or probability that 
he ſhall live to enjoy it; and he ſhould take ſu- 
perior care to ſecure for himſelf happineſs in a 


future /ſtate, on a certainty of death /and firm 
aſſurance of eternal life. The leſs is the degree 
of probability or confidence of their knowledge, 
the more on that account imperfect their nature. 


In human nature probability, or human know- 
ledge, is built on paſt experience; we know not 


the conſtitution of things, and conſequently | 
cannot from it deduce the accidents. The ſame 
zs true in the Whole e of living ge con- 


tained in this world. | Toro r 
The Supreme has jams on our minds: a fa 


actions; namely, a neceſſary or impulſive belief 


of the future from the paſt, viz. that what has 
been for the time paſt of our lives joined toge- 
ther or conſtantly ſucceeded each other, will for 


the future be joined together or be found in 
the ſame order to ſuceeed each other. It will 


1 


—— 


. for the ſource of all our knowledge and 
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16 
maſk I ſuppoſe, be allowed, that this is not 
deducible from reaſon, or any other preceding 
principle, by the generality of mankind; they 
know no principle but experience, from which 
they ean argue from the paſt to the future, and 
never pretend to e the: Are of f its N 
| bility. WiN 1 : 
£1 mathematicians could, a an event's 
baving happened n times, deduce the probability 
of its happening m future times, they would 
proceed one ſtep beyond the reſt of mankind; 
and demonſtrate that to be founded to them on 
reaſon or a more diſtant, which to the gene- 
ralty of mankind is founded on omen ex- 
per! ence 85 
5 PRINCIPLES AND RULES OF DAR; 
e .; REASONING... : 
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The ſane mechanical cauſe FER prod uces, 
accompanies or precedes the ſame effect: this 

is manifeſt from univerſal experience; which 
proves the veracity of the Creator, in whom is 
no deception, for truth equally. appears from 
deeds as words. Certainty in this renders cer- 
tain all the works of the creation: on this all 


our reaſoning depends. Wy Arn ZI 
. Univerſal experience proclaims every effect tor 
haye a cauſe, A rel 46-173 


1. If the event 4 always ſacceeds thee event: 10 5 
5 5 | B, 


( 44 ) | 
B, then the prior event B will generally in ha- 
man reaſoning be deemed the cauſe of 4. 
2. If the event Aalways accompanies the event 
B, then the events A and B are deemed to have 
the ſame cauſe, whether known or unknown; or 
cauſes which neceſſarily accompany each other. 
e. 1. If the body a ſtriking b always loſes a 
certain quantity of motion at the ſame time that 
5 gains it; then the loſs of motion by 2 and 
gain by b are deemeèd to have the ſame cauſe, 
viz. the action of the bodies on each other; 
though the loſs of @ may be ſaĩd to be occaſioned 
by the reaction of #5, and the gain of & by the 
action of a, which neceſſarily e each 
other. e 
e. 2. If ſome properties of 0 bodies al- 
ways accompany each other in time and place, 
we conclude them to have the fame cauſe; though 
ws may be entirely GOO _—_ n | 
ſupport: ot raue! dh lende 
3. No cauſes or effects, i. e. Pr a ſubs 
ſequent effects can be concluded, but what are 
deducible from or correſpondent to paſt expe 
rience of ſimilar cauſes and effects. 
4. If ſome events have regularly lactocded; | 
each other in any order, in the ſame do we ex- 
pect ſimilar events always to ſucceed; and the 
more often we have obſerved theſe events regu-- 
larly to ſucoeed or accompany each other-iith- 
K 33 out 


4.0.1 
408 ie the greater we believe to be the 
3 of their continuance in that order; 
What is aſſerted in all theſe caſes concerning 
events, may equally be applied to the compoſi- 
tion and reſolution of bodies and events; for 
thoſe compoſitions and teſolutions may be con- 
ſidered as events. 

5 The more the events are which accompany 
or ſueceed each other in one caſe, and ſimilarly 
accompany or ſucceed each other in another; the 
greater, cæteris paribus, to us is the probability 
that any other events which accompany or ſuc- 
ceed each other in the former caſe, Will likewiſe 
accompany or ſucceed each other in the latter: 
e. g. The greater the number of properties of 
two bodies are which agree, i. e. are ſimilar to 


each other; the greater, ceteris paribus, is the 


probability that the remaining, and, à fortiori, 
ſome of the remaining properties are correlpon- 
_ i. e. ſimilar to each other. . 
6. If any events ſometimes. accompany each 
bother and ſometimes do not, and it is not known 
on what depends the contingency or failure; the 
probability 1 is generally eſtimated from the pro- 
portion of the number of times they have ac- 
companied or ſucceeded each other in the ſame 
order, to the number of times they have failed : 


the greater the number of trials, the more pro | 


1 is the juſtneſs of the R 4 
1 880 WE: 
2 


- 


ll, 


1 | > 


75 If ſome events accompany or. ſucceed each 


je ug we conclude. it probable that events 
nearly ſimilar to the preceding will accompany 
or ſucceed each other in the ſame order nearly, 


unleſs ſomething is known to the contrary; the 


more widely different the preceding are from 
the ſubſequent, the leſs the degree of probability, 
and the leſs the ſimilarity: on the contrary, if 
the preceding events do not generally accompany, 
nor ſucceed each other, it creates, as before, a 


probability that events nearly ſimilar, will nei- 
ther generally accompany nor ſucceed each other. 


8. If the contingency of an event depends on 


the contingencies of ſeyeral whoſe. probabilities 5 


are given, from the preceding principles its 


ſi milar effects to fimilar cauſes: all ſimilar cauſes 


probability may be deducecc. 5 
9. Since we always find ſimilar cauſes to pro- 


duce or precede ſimilar effects, we are induced 


. 


to reverſe the propoſition, and conclude from 


produce ſimilar effects, as follows from univerſal 


known to ſubſequent; but on the reverſe, the 
ſame effect may proceed from different cauſes or 
compoſitions of cauſes; e. g. The ſame may be 
the weight, the colour, &c. of different bodies; 


we cannot therefore conclude. from natural 


0 of the ſame kind to e cauſes, unleſs; 
* | '\ ſo 


experience or truth, we can therefore conclude, 
from cauſes or precedent events when well 4 


0 47 1) 

ſo many effects are ineluded as to preclude all 
bodies of a different kind: if the concomitant 
effects are ſome ſimilar and ſome gong pant we 
commonly conclude the cauſes to differ. 
10. If the properties of two bodies, which do 
not depend on their different organization of 
parts, are ſome ſimilar and ſome diſſimilar; then 
we ſhall be induced to n that their op ö 
ſtances. or ſubſtrata differ. 

All material bodies are endued wth e 
or weight, vis inertiæ, &c., which never appear 
to vary differently by any organization; 1. e. dif- 
ferent diſpoſition of parts that can be made bß 
us; and conſequently, when we argue from theſe 
properties alone, we conclude the ſubſtrata to be 
ſimilar; but when we conſider that the bodies are 
endued with properties entirely different from 
each other, as to colour, taſte, ſmell, hardneſs, 
&c. we begin to doubt; whether the ſub- 
ſtrata are different, or whether the properties, 
which are different do not depend on the dif- 
ferent diſpoſition of parts; and it is an addi- 
tional force to this latter opinion, that we find 

theſe laſt mentioned properties to vary by chang- 
ing their diſpoſition of parts: if we find every | 
property that does not appear to vary with 
changing their organization of parts to be ſimi- 
lar in different bodies; we from thence con- 
| dae the ſubſtrata by thoſe bodies to be-fimilar; 


unleſs 


1 
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unleſs 3 in a ſimilar; . AR of parts, which - 
Lean never for-certainty be 'known, and fimilat - 
poſitions and circumſtances they ſhould appear 


different to a being endowed: with ſimilar per- 


cipient powers; for in this caſe we ſhould think 


the ſubſtrata to differ: this reaſoning only con 
cludes the cauſes to be different, ben che effects 


in the ſame circumſtances differ. l 


11. If one ſubſtance is endued with PRI 


perceptivity, underſtanding and freedom'of will, 
and another not; their properties being very 


diſſimilar/ mankind have diſtinguiſſied them into 


two kinds of ſubſtances, immaterial and mates _ 


rial: by material, they underſtand ſubſtances 


not endued with perceptivity, and conſequentiy 
always acting neceſſarily and not voluntarily; 


for no action can be et men without eee mf 


tion and underſtanding. „ en A8 


| By organization of e mean with the 
vulgar, diſpoſttion of parts; and by organized 


matter, I underſtand meer matter in à certain 
diſpoſition of parts; if any thing elſe be meant 
by organized matter, then organized matter 


cannot be ſaid to be of wy fame r as 
meer matter.. TT 


12. Many writers Shed the materiality 
of the ſoul; but we muſt from its properties, un- 


derſtanding, freedom of will, &c. being different 
mon The properties of meer 1 conclude the 


N N | = ſub- 


t 
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ſubftratuin of the ſoul to be different from wat 
of meer matter, till we ean ſo organize, or dif- 


ferently diſpoſe the paris of meer anger that 
it mall contain underſtanding, will, &c. 


The arguments which I remember to ode 


read in pas of i we eee een 

1. The ſoul is immaterial, and doblequentiy 
ep the ſoul's immateriality, no mote 
than its materiality, proves its immor tality; it 


cannot be deduced from the nature of the ſub- 
ſtrata themſelves, of which we are entirely ig- 


norant; nor can it be demonſtrated from any 


properties of matter or ſpirit that we know: 
does preſent perception, underſtanding and will, 
imply their eternity, 1: e. their immortality, any : 


more than meer mechanical powers? certainly 
not. All the properties of either can be deduced 
only from experience, and from no one property 


can we derive another, unleſs: it is included in 


it; they entirely depend on the Almighty fiat. 


2. The ſoul is material, as it receives. amp: cop 
ſions from matter.. a 
By no reaſoning whatever c can a the deduce the 
poſſibility or impoſſibility of the action of one 


material ſubſtance on another, and as little of 


material or immaterial ſubſtances on each other, 


they can only be diſcovered by us from 
rience; and experience teaches that all things 


— 


known to us, however widely different in their 
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properties and nature, do mutually act on each. 
other, whether material or other ſubſtances. 


We know not what common properties a 
material and immaterial ſubſtances may have, 
they way. be endued with many; and a future 
ſtate may diſcover to us many common and 
other properties, of which we at preſent have 
no conception, notwithſtanding any thing that 
can be aſſerted to the contrary; indeed we know | 
(comparatively, ſpeaking) very few of the pro- 
perties of either; but ĩt can never be concluded 
from human reaſon, that ſubſtances which have 
no common property muſt be incapable of all 
mutual action: is any contradiction or abſurdity 


implied in the term? The Almighty has no 


common property with material ſubſtances; is 


; 5 he therefore incapable of acting on them? 


3. If the ſoul was immaterial, there would be 
no occaſion for material organs to convey to-it 
any information. If there were not different 
kinds of immaterial ſubſtances, i. e. ſubſtances 


not material; and conſequently our ſoul was en- 
dued with all the ſame properties, and of the 
ſame ſubſtance as the Supreme, then the argu- 
ment would be concluſive; for the Almighty 
needs no material organs: but if there are dif- 
ferent kinds of immaterial ſubſtances, no one 
an ſay what other immaterial ſubſtances may 


n 1 1 believe that there is ocoaſion 
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for, whatever is; and particularly in this cali as 
I ſee the material organs produce the moſt uſe- 
ful and admirable effects, being the grounds of 


all our knowledge and ſupport in this ſtate; in 


another ſtate theſe organs may be changed. 
I know no proof, that there are not different 


kinds of material ſubſtances, and that all mate- 


rial ſubſtances have the ſame properties; and 


their difference only depends on their different 
diſpoſition of parts: no one has yet diſcovered 
the philoſopher's ſtone, or art; by which he can 
change, by differently diſpoling | the parts, every 
ſpecies of matter; into gold, or any other ſub- | 

ſtance: the ſame” may be advanced concerning 

' immaterial ſubſtances; the Almighty far! is "wy 


ny general ſpecific of this ſort. 


4. Neither age, nor experience, nor Fe growth 


of a body, can make a an DEG Wr more 


rational. bs 
Of this, : as Wahr matters, we can only ne 

from experience: the properties of meer mat- 
ter; the action of one material ſubſtance on an- 


other in the ſame cireumſtances, will, as appears 


from experience, be the ſame at all times; the 
infinite properties of the Supreme, his knowledge, 
his 20:/dom, his power, his goodneſs, &c. never in- 
creaſe nor diminiſh; but the properties of infe- 
rior ſpirits or inferior immaterial bodies vary, 


| ge" increaſe, diminiſh, &c.; the under- - 


$2 | | ſtanding 
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: ſtanding in all its branches, the will, the frrengeh 
of the action of the ſoul on the body as in part 


appears from ſelf- motion; and the vivacity af 


ideas excited by the action of the body an the 


ſoul, &c. vary. Attention and experience cer- 
tainly increaſe and improve our knowledge; and 
by them and the habit of body, the faculties of 


the ſoul are rendered ſtronger or weaker: by 


experience and obſervation, principally ariſing 


from the ſoul, its knowledge and faculties ate 


the ſame, contrary to univerſal experience. Af. 
ter death, when the body is no longer acted on 
by the living principle or ſoul, it is ſo far from 
being improved, that it is endued with na other 


moſt increaſed ; and by the habit of body the 
 loce-motive powers of it: from experience it 
rather appears, that the mind is. more capable 


of being improved while the body is in a hh-õj,ge 
and tender ſtate, than when it is in a more 


adult; unleſs the mind has been improved be- 


fore by exerciſe. Will any one undertake to 
prove, that the properties of matter. impravt, 
and the faculties of the mind always continue 


„ 


principles than meer matter; and incapable, by 


| ny art known to mankind, of Ant dame 


meiple given to it. 
8 Perception, underſtanding, and. ah Fe | 
A the living powers ſeem always 19 hg. fitus | 
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nying* a certain ſtate of the brain, aud RS 

quently inhere in and belong t ta the brain; con- 
comitancy is a proof Xs one being my 
theater: Ani eie 
2. In a ſwoon, or mi 3 we can- 
not reaſonably ſuppoſe the ſoul to leave the body 
and return: ĩn ſſeep the mind either ĩimperfectiy 
thinks, or not at all, probably ny to the 
powers of life ſtill in the body. 2d. 

- Senſation and ſelf-motion,' in a more perfect 
| tate, often accompany a more: healthful ſtate 
of the body and its parts; but when ſome of 
them are injured to a conſiderable degree, the 
functions of the mind ſuffer alſo: all the pa . 
of the body may be injured to a ſmall degree, 
as appears to me, without any ſenſible injury 
of the faculties of the ſoul; but, when ſome 
of them, as the circulation of the blood and 

juices, the heart, the brain, &c. are deſtroyed 
or injured to a great degree; then perception, 
thought, &c. are no ee found) or Ae 

within the body. 222 
nd 46 concimitancy ee is a N 
of thought: being == in whatever accom- - 
panies it, then does thought inhere in and be- 


long to the blood, the Juices, the heart, the 
brain, &c.z from ſuch concomitancy; what rea- 
ſon have we to give a preference to one of theſe 
more than another? all the works of the crea- 
9900 + tion, 
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that by the motion of blood or any fluid, or 


4 


. tion, that * and end together, may, from a 
parity of reaſoning, be faid to n in Ow * 


long to each other. 

2. But if by e e e is meant conco- 
mitancy in time and place: from our ſenſations 
it appears, that perception, underſtanding, will, 
&c. exiſt together ſomewhere within the brain; 


either in ſome part of it, or in ſome place 
contained between two or more different parts: 
let any one mention the part of the brain, 


in which the ſoul exiſts, or which is the ſoul 5 


but if n one can, then no concomitancy in 
place can be proved: but if it exiſts in any 


part of the brain, for reaſoning, let it be the 
pineal gland; and if in the pineal gland, in 


what particle does it exiſt? for the particles 


ſeem very little to differ from each other, un- 
leſs. in ſituation; and in ſituation as little as 
poſſible from the next adjacent ones; and con- 


| ſequently the ſoul on this hypotheſis from [the 


body: can any one think that the motion of 


the blood or any juices (which is a fine qua wall 
acting on a particle of the pineal gland, &c. can 


give it underſtanding, will, or active powers? fa : 


active powers muſt originate from the ſubſtance 
it{elf, and are not ſubject to any mechanical 
or neceſſary powers. After death no one will 


think it deducible from reaſon or experience, 


meer 
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meer matter whatever, perception or under 
ſtanding, &c. can be given to any part of the 
pineal gland; and if no ſuch perception, &c. 
can be given from the ſame motions or actions 
after death, it ſeems probable, that from them 
none can be given before death: but if it be 
affirmed, that every part of the pineal or other 
gland has ſenſation, perception, &c. and that 
the perception reſults from the perception of 
ſeveral parts; can the ſeveral parts, ſituated in 
different places, have perception in their reſpec- 
tive places, without perceiving, i. e. having any 
perception in them? is it not a contradiction in 
terms? but if on the contrary it be ſaid, that 


the whole perceives, without perception being 1 


contained in any part; this ſeems contrary to 
univerſal experience, and requires a proof, and 
alſo repugnant to every known property of mat- 
ter; for the properties of matter reſult from the 
action of every individual part conjoined, if that 
may be called action which implies neceſſity, as 
the gravity or weight of the whole body reſults 
1 the weight of each of its parts conjoined. 
Freedom of will can ariſe ſrom̃ no mechaniſm, 
| for univerſal experience teſtifies, that meer mat- 
ter and any organization or diſpoſition of its 
parts is neceſſary, not voluntary, in all its pro- 
perties; the ſame may be aſſerted of all the 
* of matter contained in the body after 
t | 2 
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all the particles of matter, which are conſtantiyßỹ 
faperadded to every part df the body, and con- 
ſtitute great part, if not the whole of the body 
during life. The fnind' produces ſelf-inotion 


of the body and all the inveſtigation of truth, 


not from any organization of the parts, for no 
particle of AO! can e motion 8 itſelf; but 
from the foul. N et notes; of; 


The mind is fatigued; weaned, 3 wg 
ter never. In ſleep the eireulation, &c. are car» 
ried -on/ in a perfect ſtate, but they do not 


produtr ſenſation, &c:3 if ſenſation, Se. aviſes 


3 


from, merr-mechanifm- acting conformable to 
our experience, the ſame cauſe would always | 
produce:the ſame effect; i. e. when the motions, 
&c: of the body are the ſame, the ſenſations, &c:.. 
of the mind would be the ſame; and Hkewiſe 
every action of any external object; by means of 


the body, on the mind, would equally and con- 


ſtantly produce a ſenſatibn or. perception, 20K 
11 contrary to conſtant experience, 


The body and mind may be dae an as: a 
e which conſiſts of a number of differ- 


elt parts; the effect may he produted in or by 


the ultimate, in this caſe the mind; if in the 


maclinie ſome of the inferior parts are injured, 


the effects will probably be injureds but if the 


| renal be — the effects will probably 


CO ; 
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ceaſe all theſe inferior parts may be deſtroys 
ed without the ultimate being injured ; and by 
the addition of another body or inferior parts, 
perhaps of ſuperior mechaniſm to the parts de- 
ſtroyed, ſuperior effects may be produced: this 
may be analogous to the body and ſoul, for after 
the deſtruction of the preſent body, a ſuperior 
may be added, and the powers of the ſoul or 
mind may be increaſed; the body probably ſub- 


joined will be of different materials, form and : 
conſtruction or organization fromthe preſent bo- 


dy: for the parts formed for generation, and the 
breaſts for the nutrition of the infant, the; pre» 


ſent material ſyſtem of nutrition and circulation 


— 
— 


of the blood and j juices; and the ſecretion of the 


glands, which will probably render the body 


by ſwall obſtructions occaſioned: by any errors 
or irregularities in diet, &c. liable to diſorders 
and produce the deſtruction of the machine: 


and even our hands and feet, and the whole 


muſcular ſyſtem, may not be neceſſary, and 


conſequently the whole organization of the 
parts may be changed; and further, even the 


ſubſtance or matter, of which the body is com- 
poſed, ſo. liable to corruption, may be aboliſhed, e 
or changed, it may have no power of Sravitar 
tion, &c.; but to change the eſſential properties 

of a ſubſtance, according to human underſtand- | 

ing, is to create: a new one: this corruption 


H | muſt 
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Z muſt put on incorruption, this mortal muſt put 


on immortality; it is ſown a daten N it is 
raiſed a ſpiritual one. 


Our Saviour's body never ſaw ed it 


probably roſe the ſame as laid in the grave, and 


continued ſo as long as was neceſſary for the con- 


viction of his diſciples; but no doubt it was or 


will afterwards be changed into the moſt glori- 


aus, and probably not of the ſame conſtruction 


as the former human body. | 
- © Concomitancy in a complicated avackine 


proves only that the ſeveral concomitant parts 


are uſeful, or probably contribute to produce 
ſome effects of the machine; and not that the 
effects of the machine are contained in or pro- 
duced by any individual part of the machine 
but the ultimate, which in the human body is 
the ſou}, exiſting ſomewhere within the brain; 
but can never be proved to be contained in any 


part of it; and if it could, it would not be a 


demonſtrates argument ny: the foul is _ | 


0 PEE? of the brain. 
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15 ſabje&. We know nothing of the ſubſtrata or 
 - ſubſtances of bodies; we only know from ex- 
perience their faculties and properties; when 
fttzheſe are different and cannot by any different 
Aiſpoſition of parts be rendered ſimilar, we na- 

3 1 conclude 5 e different; per- 


haps 


(9) 
haps the only concluſive proof known to us of 


the ſimilarity. of ſubſtances, is to prove their 


properties ſimilar; if ſpirit or ſubſtance endued 
with perception be meer matter, the beſt proof 
would be ſo to diſpoſe and organize meer mat- 
. ter, that it may acquire ſenſations, perceive and 
think, &c.; if a diſtinction is to be made between 
meer matter, which does not depend on their 
organization, i. e. different diſpoſition of parts 
and organized matter, then meer matter cannot 
from human underſtanding be demonſtrated to 
be organized matter: if all ſubſtances, which 
are not endued with perception, thought, ſelf- 
motion, &c. be called material, then ſubſtances" 
endued with perception, &c. may be called im- 
material, i. e. not material, unleſs the former 
can be ſo diſpoſed by us as to produce percep- 
tion, thought, &c.: if the Supreme ſhould give 
to any material ſubſtance the living powers, 
i. e. underſtanding, will, and ſelf- motion, we 
' ſhould not, in our preſent ſtate, know it to be 
a material ſubſtance, unleſs;revealed to us. All 
the properties of matter, &c. are entirely paſſive, 

and conſequently all their accidents in regard to 
themſelves neceſſary; were it otherwiſe, matter 


muſt be an underſtanding ſubſtance, and endued | 


with will, for no deeds can be ſaid to be really 
actions, but what are voluntary: ſome. of. the 
"Power of the mind are actiye and voluntary: 2 


ul 
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is it agreeable to experience, that things entirely 


paſſive, by any compoſition can become active? 
things without perception, underſtanding and 
will, and ſelf-motion, can totally change their 
nature, become ſuperior, and acquire the be- 


forementioned faculties? No one can tell what 


latent faculties, given by the Supreme, may be 
contained in any ſubſtance; but the abovemen- 


tioned ſeem oppoſite to all the known Properties 
of matter, and contrary to univerſal experience, 
from which only we can reaſon. 54 


From what has been ſaid, it appears that the 


Principal properties of matter and ſpirit known | 


to us are widely different, and conſequently no 
reaſoning from them can ever prove their ſub- 
ſtances to be the ſame, but to our e e | 
muſt argue the contrary. i ‚ 
Concomitaney in time has been ſhewn to 5 
no proof of identity of ſubſtances ; and conco- 


mitancy in place of the ſoul and any part of the 


body can never be proved; and if it could, it 


would be no proof of its being that part, as 
ſome immaterial and material bodies may poſ- N 
fibly be in the ſame place at the ſame time; 


though from experience it ſeems probable that 


two different material bodies, ſuch as we are 


converſant with, cannot. AUO 
Concomitancy in the action of a machine 
does not prove the ſameneſs of the parts, it does 


2 ( . 5 
nds prove the inferior parts to be the ultimate, 
and conſequently the body to de the ſoul: When 
the lower parts are injured, the effect produced 
by the ultimate may ſuffer; all the parts of the 
human body are liable to ſome injuries; if the 
parts are not very greatly damaged, the faculties 
of the mind may not be injured in the leaſt, and 
ſometimes a flight i injury of the body may be the 
cauſe of their improvement. The mind, as in 
ſleep, often loſes thought and will, or remits their. 
intenſity, though the ftate of the body in all ap- 
pPearance to us remains the ſame; if the mind de- 
pended entirely on the body, would not there al- 
ways be a concomitancy? which indeed is moſt | 
commonly not the caſe. In the fame ſtate of the 
body and external objects, would not the ideas in 
the mind be always the ſame, if they were owing 
to mechaniſmꝰ? does the underſtanding, &c. de- 
pend on the ſtate of the body? the beſt under- 
ſtanding, &c. ſeldom accompanies the ſtrongeſt 
or any one ſtate of body. Our knowledge, 
and even the improvement of our faculties, de- 
pend principally on the cultivation of the mind, 
by application and attention; the properties of 
matter never improve or alter, the ſame ciroum- 
ſtances being ſuppoſed: different minds are 
grieved with different affairs, not dependent on 
any neceffity, but originating from the mind it- 
a and when they are much grieved, the body | 


2 | will 
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will be injured by it, even as the mind ſuffers by 


the body being injured. All the parts of the 


body are conſtantly receiving additions of par- 
ticles of meer matter and loſing others; if ideas, 


thoughts, & c. were eſſentially contained in thoſe 
parts, it would be probable that every percep- 


tion would remain of the parts retained and be 
eradicated of the parts loſt; and if it depended | 


on both together, there muſt be a change in the 


ideas, thoughts, &c. from the parts being. added 
and loſt; the parts added and loſt conſtitute al- 


' moſt the whole of every part of the body; the 


particles of matter never weary, nor their actions 


- ceaſe, and conſequently no compoſition of them: 
but L have been already too long on this ſubject; 


what the ſubſtrata either of matter or ſpirit are, 


or whether they are different or the ſame, muſt 


ever be unknown, and does not at all concern 
us; the ſomething called Myſelf, whatever it 


may be, is of the ſame conſequence; and its ſen- 
ſations, its happineſs and miſery, would proba- 
ly be little affected by my being acquainted with 
its nature; and from it I could never argue con- 


cerning my exiſtence in a future ſtate: this moſt 


probably depends not on the ſubſtratum, but on 
the Almighty fiat, and his will can only be de- 
duced from our moral not our natural faculties. 
13. Whether our ideas are mediately produced 
in Ahe mind by the Alion of external objects, or 


im mee 
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immediately by the Almighty fiat without the 


means of external objects, can never be demon- 


firmed by the human underſtanding. | 

The following are ſome of the arguments, 
ehich have been adduced bor: the rate _ 
e obects. 


1. We have no idea of ſuch a ſubſtance: this | 


argument would equally prove, that there is no 


ſubſtance or exiſtence of any thing in nature 


but ideas, without any being or-ſubſtance for 


them to exiſt in: a e pe Nene 60 i; 


| common ſenſe, 
2. It may be W that ng 1s knen an 


| iden but an idea, but we cannot thence conelade, 


by reafon or experience, that nothing exiſts but 
ideas; on the contrary, general experience teaches 
us, that every thing, and conſequently every 
idea, has a cauſe which produces it, and that the 


— 


ſeveral ideas, which accompany each other in 


the ſame time and place, are derived from the - 
ſame cauſe, or the ſame ſubſtratum: if from 


repeated obſervations we find the ſubſtance to 


be endued with perceptivity and ſelf · motion 
we denominate it a hving being; if we perceive 


it to be endued with perceptivity, and to draw 


rational concluſions from ſeveral ſelf-evident 
propoſitions immediately deducible from-expe- 


rience, we denominate it a rational being; if | 
we 3 it to inveſtigate x and have a ſenſe of 
- 8 29 he 


the laws given by che Supreme. for 2 rule of its 
actions, we call it a moral agent: and we gene- 
rally conclude, that theſe; living and rational 
beings have ſome ſubſtrata, in which their 

ſeveral attributes are contained: but does it not 
appear equally reaſonable; or may not we reaſon 


from the analogy of all things, that what are 


termed material bodies, which always produce 
in our minds certain collections of ideas, and 


ſeem endued with properties for that end; for 
the ſupport of our bodies; and improvement of 
our minds; and exerciſe of our moral faculties, 
by offording us the means of doing good to our 
fello creatures and preſervation of ourſelves; 
and probably many other accounts; have e 
nee in which thoſe properties exiſt? 

3. Another, argument is, that no a 
can give another any property that it has not 


itſelf, and conſequently no ſubſtance that is not 


poſſeſt of ideas can produce ideas in other: ſyb- 
| ſtances, nor give any ideas which it has not-its 


ſelf: we may from the ſame argument conclude, 


_ that it is impoſſible for any body not endued with 
perception, to exiſt; for by this reaſoning, it can 
never be perceived by the Supreme or any other 
being: but this is evidently abſurd; no doubt 
the Supreme can create ſubſtances not endued 
with perception, that can produce ideas in our 

minds; and the queſtion is not What he can do, 

but what he has done. 5 is 


-E 65 . 
He has given one ſubſtance, viz. Man the 
power of producing ideas in another conſentient 


to his own. 1 by the uſe of language, &c. he Has 


further. given Bim 't the Power of producing ideas 
in "others, which are not always contained iti 


the mind of the producer at the fame time; 


e. g. he has given to ſome the power of pro- 


ducing, the ideas, of pain, imperfection, &c. 
in others, from which they are etempt at that 
time; and on the other Hand to inferior ani- 


mals "of ſubſtances 4 law by which they pro- 


duce in ſuperior ones ideas of which probably 


they are not poſſeſt. Perſons reviewing the table 
before them, on which they write, believe, that 


the ſomething, which gives them the idea; is 


not polleſt of it itſelf : experience therefore tel⸗ 
tifies, the ſupreme has not eſtabliſhed” a ge- 
neral law that nothing ſhall give or produce i in 


any other ſubſtance or being, what it has not in 


itſelf ; but the contrary appears through the 
whole, conſtitutibn of nature dgeng 
4. It has further been argued; chat filet in- 
irdths objects would be of no uſt; as the 
almighty fiat could equally produce the effect 
without them, as by their aſſiſtance”: to this it 
may be anfwered; tllat by this reaſoning no 
ſubſtance whatever material or immaterial is of 


uſe, for the almighty could <qually have pre- 
diced. every! ark without as with their alliſt- | 
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dance: : but itis too arrogant for human reaſon to 
aſſert, that any thing can be of no uſe, we 
know not all, perhaps very few of the uſes, to 
which the bodies with, which we are moſt ac- 
quainted even ourſelves, much leſs ſubſtances 
of which we have no ideas, can be applied; 
an argument againſt the exiſtence of things, 

uſe we are unacquainted with their, uſes, 
muſt ever bexeſteemed weak and preſumptuous 
for the abovementioned reaſons; we are not to 
argue concerning the beſt and propereſt modes 
of acting, for of that we cannot judge; but 
from experience to ſee the exiſtence of things, 
often ſome of their uſes; and of this be aſſured, 
that every thing exiſting has its uſe; and one 
of the uſes. of theſe ſubſtances is the produc- 
tion of ideas, &c. in our minds. Does not the 
exiſtence of properties argue the. exiſtence of 
bodies, ſubſtances or ſubſtratums in which thoſe 
properties exiſt? Has not the almighty given us a 
power of producing ideas in each other by | 
means of intervening objects? Has he not made. 


the air , neceſſary for ſounds, and light for 
colours? or are there no bodies, no ſubſtrata, 


no worlds, no creation of the Almighty, in 


oppoſition to the general ſenſe of mankind, 


and conſequently appearing as a deceit on 
that general ſenſe? once more do ideas and 
ee exiſt without a ſubject or ſub- 

| ſtratum 
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ſtratum to exiſt in, and is this deducible from 
or agreeable to the general and analogous expe= 


rience and ſenſe of mankind ? and further if we 


ſhould be allowed to reaſon from human na- 
ture, we ſhould eſteem it much more becom- 
ing the dignity of man to frame machines which 
ſhould anſwer the end propoſed by any other 
being, than conſtantly to attend and be obedi- 


ent to the will of that being; this as to huma- 
nity: but as to the ſupreme I only argue from 


experience of what is done, which for reaſons 


though unknown to me, is. certainly the beſt, 


and by a little experience is ever found uſeful; | 
but I do not pretend that weak arrogant man 
can prove it the beſt, his abilities do not extend 
ſo far, he muſt look to what is done, lay his 
hand on his mouth and be dumb. 

F. Our knowledge cannot extend further than 


our ideas, and as far as our knowledge extends 


every ſubſtance appears to us only as a collec. 
tion of ideas: we are ignorant of the ſubſtra- 


tum or conſtitution of every ſubſtance, and 


conſequently can never deduce any properties 
beyond what experience teaches; nor can we 
from the properties ſo deduced extend our 
knowledge to the ſubſtratum, nor even one 


ſep higher, nor one ſtep lower, and con- 


ſequently only to properties contained in thoſe 
deduced. from experience; and ſince we know 


e of the ſubſtrata of bodies, we know 


. nothing 


if 


can only have knowledge. 
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8 * 118 identity, nor ling the differ- 
ence between the ſubſtratum of matter and 


ſpirit: of theſe the allwiſe or ſuperior beings | 


+, „ 


6. We can only know our own perſona 


identity by conſciouſneſs ; other perſons ju 15 
of it by the ſimilitude of appearance as to t 

body, parts of the body, voice, &c.; or in 
ſome caſes from the mentioning of different 


circumſtances, which they remember formerly 
to have occurred, and could be known only to 
ſome particular perſon. 2 


7. The identity of vegetables and other ſub⸗ 


5 ſtances is known by being found in the ſame 


or known place, and their ſimilarity at different 
times. % 
oN PROPOSITIONS. 


' Propoſi tions are either independent, depen- 


dent or relative, or ſuppoſitive. 


1. The probabilities of independent propoſi- 


tions are to be eſtimated from the laws of the 
probabilities of experience and teſtimony. 


2. The probabilities of dependent and rela- 


tive propoſitions are to be eſtimated from the 


ſame laws applied to the nancy, or rela- 


non. 


3. The probabilities of ſuppoſitive propoſi- 


tions are to be eſtimated from their poſſibility 
only, of which ſort are many mathematical 
Ws n which muſt — contain as 


many 
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many different W quantities as there 


are independent ſuppoſitions or hypotheſes. : 
4. If 4 has a given relation to B, then on 


the contrary B will have ſome relation to A. 


F. In compound dependent or relative pro- 
poſitions we argue from the eſtabliſhment or 
rejection, truth or falſehood of ſome propoſi- 
tions to the eſtabliſhment or rejection, truth or 
falſchood of the other; and theſe are deducible 
from the ſame PETIT of experience or teſ- 
anyy | 

6. One falſe ſtep 3 fir u Gebets f a all 
the remaining true will e lead us into 
8 

7. One falſe ep may be reverſed by MPF 
and from thence a true propoſition inferred; but 
commonly two or more falſe ſteps will ed us 


further from the truth. 


8. In demonſtration we proceed carefully from 
one ſtep to another, from the ſecond to the 
third, and fo on till we come from the firſt to 


the laſt, between which the relation is required. 
9. In demonſtrative or which is the ſame, 


knowledge deducible from other by the reaſoning 


faculty; from no two propoſitions can à third 
be concluded, unleſs one of the propoſitions 
is, that one term is or is not contained in 
another. | 


10. If an Arbe or property is afſerted or | 
denied in n of every individual thing con- 
f tained 


1 


GC): 
tained in a certain ſpecies, then it is aſſerted or 
denied of any e contained in that 
ſpecies. 

11. If the ſame or part of the ſame thing Ai is 
predicated or denied of two different B and C; 
then ſomething, which is predicated or denied 
of one, is likewiſe predicated or denied of 
the other; for A is predicated or denied of 
bog 

2. When al or ſome of one go fave ſach 
a 1 and all of another not; then all or 
ſome of the former ſpecies cannot be of the 
latter. 

In theſe thre laſt articles are contained al 
the categorical ſyllogiſms. 4 
13. If A is included in Band B in C, &c. then 
A is included in C, &c. 

14. An even number of negative propoſitions 
following, each other gives an affirmative con- 
cluſion, and an odd number a negative. 


> 1 5. Propoſitions which reciprocate as equali- 


ties in mathematics are joined by ſimilar copulæ: 

negative propoſitions always reciprocate when 

the terms are taken in general—in the recipro- 

cal propoſition the predicate ſhould be made as 

8 N as the ſubject in the original pro- 
Won... .- 


As faid to be ſimilarly predicated of B as C 


is of D, when A is joined by the ſame copulæ 
N. B, as Cis to D. 


- — e. 


ON 


ON TESTIMONY. . 


WERE 5 - The probability of any relation of facts 5 
depends on the probability of the fact and credi- 
bility of the relators, but varies not as the pro- 


duct of the one multiplied into the other; for 
this would render a fact related by truth and 
knowledge itfelf to be very improbable: the 
probability of ſuch a relation varies principally 
as the credibility of the relator; for if two ere- 
dible perſons in London ſhould aſſert that they 


 wete eye witneſſes of a fact happening at Long 
Stanton at ſuch an hour of ſuch a day, though 


the chance of either of them not being at Long 


— 


Stanton at that time, to the chance of his be- 


ing there (before. it is aſſerted) may be as ten 


thouſand to one, and the chance of the events 


not happening at that time and place to its 


happening in as great a ratio, yet we do not 


heſitate to believe it, unleſs | we knew ſome 


reaſon, that would or did prevent the perſons 
from being there, or ſome præeſtabiſſied law or 


cuſtom or reaſon . to the fads 


happening at that time. 


2. Hence it follows that the ;mprobability of . 


a fact related in hiſtory or otherwiſe may be very 


great indeed before it is related; but, if related 


by perſons of whoſe eompetent knowledge and 
credibility we have little reaſon to doubt, the 


probability may be ſuch as to excite in us the 


n confidence of its n e. g. If a per- 
ſon 


. 
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fon mentioned-that in ſach.a family the mother, 
:ſon; grandſon and great grandſon, each lived to 
80 years of age; and if the relator was a perſon 
of whom we entertained a great opinion as to 
his knowledge and integrity, and he aſſured us 
that he had particularly examined into the 
truth of it, we ſhould not heſitate one moment 
to believe it. If writers of undoubted authority, 
knowledge and veracity, aſſured us that ſeven · 
kings reigned 2 10 years, a thing much leſs in- 
credible than the' former, we ſhould not heſi- 
tate to believe it; the belief of this may be 
ſtrengthened or weakened by correſpondent 
facts, it may be ſtrengthened by the kings being 
elected of a proper age, ſo as moſt likely to live 
the longeſt, &c. In all theſe caſes we cannot 
argue from one man or ten men living to a 
certain age, to one or ten others living to the 
ſame, for it will moſt probably deceive us; but 
2 from a great number ſome probability may be 
collected the fame may be aſſerted concerning 
all variable facts. To invalidate the belief of 
ſuch facts, the propereſt method is to demon- 
ſtrate the incompetent knowledge and deficient 
: ITO: of the writer. 
3. The improbability of theſe. bade Wbt 
bens atteſted, differs very little in degree from 
the improbability of a miracle; but a miracle 
being a particular interpoſition of providence, 
will never happen unleſs for the greateſt ap 
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beſt and: moſt-beneyolent 90 e 


for inſtructing mankind in the means of ac 


quiring eternal happineſs. This being neceſ- e 


ſary for people of all times will contain inter- 
nal evidence, which will be conſiſtent with and 


confirmed by all other laws given by divine 


Providence either by nature or revelation. 


4. If the relator be the Supreme, i. e. Truthit- 
a fell, the fact i is certain; on the contrary, if the 
propoſition be a contradictory auc it. is Wanted 

y falſe ,. = 


4 — 7 


5. Many facts, of which no coftimonys or writ- | 


ing remains, ſufficiently prove themſelyes: I 


ſhall only mention a matter, in which I had 


ſome concern: a perſon had the bite of a ſmall 
coppice and kept the fence adjacent to eyery 
ones ſhare of the timber growing on it; no teſ- 
timony remained of the manner in which he 


and his · anceſtors became poſſeſt of it: a diſ- 


pute aroſe concerning the property of the ſoil, 
but it may icaſily be ſettled from this obſerva- 


tion, that no perſon whatever in his ſenſes | 
would Sive, another man leave to plant trees 
for ever in his ſoil; he might as well give him 
the ſoil itſelf ; and as to his having the benefit 
of the bite and keeping the fence of the other 


parts which were judged nearly equivalent, it 
muſt be ſuppoſed that he had the one for the 


other „as no one od put himſelf to the en- 


9 : pence 


— 
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pence and trouble of keeping another Faces 
property in which he is not concerned without 
receiving an equivalent; this 1 is a common _ 
in many coppices. . | 
6. The credibility of a witneſs gepends « on 


| his ſuppoſed knowledge of the fact and inte- 


grity: his integrity muſt be judged of by what 
is known of his character through life; it may 


be warped by intereſt, party, prejudice, paſſions, 


connection by blood, friendſhip, authority, 


habit, &c., and proper abatement to be made 


from the credibility on theſe conſiderations, 
and a proper addition for evidence given in 
contradiction to them; it may be rendered 
more firm by reward and honour being 
annexed, diſhonour and puniſhment to the 
failure of it, and a proportional ſubſtrae- 
tion or addition to be made: his knowledge 
may be eſtimated from an examination, and 


| known circumſtances, which either debilitate 


or corroborate his evidence: if a fact has been 
communicated from one to another, and ſo 
on; before it came to the witneſs; the greater 
the number, the leſs cæteris paribus is his 
knowledge to be depended on: particular modes 
of communication 1 e and n 


weaken it. 


7. The truth of written 3 hiſtory, 
 Kee-depends a as before on 573 credibility of the 
by un — 81 facts 


* . * * 


* 
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facts and on the knowledge and veracity of the 
writers; which muſt be judged of from the 
writings of cotemporary perſons; and on the ori- 
ginal manuſcripts being lodged in ſecure places, 
where they probably neither could nor would 
be corrupted by any alteration or interpolation: 
and alſo on the probability of the ſeveral edi- 
tions extending to the preſent time being truly 
copied from the original and each other, which 
moſt commonly depends on the number of 
readers and the ſuppoſed importance of the 
| ſubject 3. theſe-may be collected from the writ- 
ings and prevailin 5 cuſtoms of the en | 
times. 5 | 
8. The internal 5 FS on the 
5 of the ſeyeral parts, and alſo their 
conſiſtency with our own reaſon and experience. 
9. 1. From theſe premiſes it will follow, that 
the writings of the new Teſtament have much 
greater external evidence thou: I other of the 
fame date. | 
- Chriſtianity was firſt publiſhed to "th world 
by: our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt during the time of 
his divine miſſion. for years going through the 
different towns and villages of the Jews, con- 
ſtantly preaching its doctrine and working mira- 
cles; he was always followed by his diſciples and 
commonly by great multitudes of people who 
were a witneſſes to theſe miracles; chriſtianity is 
Fil K 2 a reli- 


FIN. 
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i religion, which contradited the tenets, and 


forbad the practice of many things in all the 
religions of the world; a religion, vhich muſt 


appear of the greateſt importance, as it pro- 


poſed the means of ſalvation to all mankind; 


and denounced miſery to all, who did not fol- 


low its precepts: it was not only afterwards 


promulgated by writings, which would be read 
in the cloſet by a few philoſophers; but Was 
publiſhed with the greateſt zeal and activity 
through all the known parts of the world by 


thoſe who. profeſſed themſelves eye witneſſes of 


all the facts they publiſhed, and worked mira- 
cles and ſuffered martyrdom in ſupport of the 
doctrines they taught; multitudes being living, 
who were witneſſes to ſeveral of them; and many 
on whom miracles had been wrought: this na- 


turally excited every kind of oppoſition, cruelty, 


_ deprivation of property and life itſelf from-uhe 


zealots; and different orders of men, who were 


gainers by the eſtabliſhed religions; hence aroſe 


diſputes and controverſies, ſo that chriſtianity 
has undergone more examinations, and many 
more writings have been publiſned from the 


firſt inſtitution to this day on it, than on any 
other ſubject; and it has ſo far prevailed as in 
general to have aboliſhed the idolatry then pre- 
valent and to have become the religion in all 
: . where * and reaſon are much 


culti- 
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cultivated e the: bobs of the neu• Teſtament 
have a further additional evidence by having 
been conſtantly read at ſtated times in all 
churches and congregations of chriſtians; where- 
as books, wich contain nothing material to the 
inſtruction and happineſs of mankind, are only 
read by the learned and deemed of little con- 

ſequence; whether true or falſe; The old ma- 
nuleripts of the new Teſtament have been kept 
in the churches and public-hbranies,- where any 
perſon might at proper times read or conſult 
them, and all the different ſets appeal to them; 
manuſcripts kept in private ſtudies can never 
have the ſame authority, as they may be cor- 


rupted by the: poſſeſſors, and from hence very 


probably ſotne different readings of the new 


Teſtament have occured; the more ancient and 


the more publick the manuſeripts have been 
kept, the greater is: their authority. 
The oldeſt manuſcripts now exiſting ex- 

tend / nearly to the third or fourth century of 


the chriſtian ra; copies of the original or 


tranſlations into the latin or vernacular lan- 
guages are in chriſtian countries in the hands 


of moſt perſons, ho can read: fac ſimiles are 


made of ſome of the old manuſcripts, but they 
ſhould be made of thoſe of the greateſt credi- 
bility, and paſs through the accurate exami- 


6 nation of ſeyeral perſons of character to ſtamp 
„8 | the 
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the mark of authority on them: collations of 
all the old manuſcripts have been carefully in- 
ſtituted, which is the moſt ſecure method of 
| preſerving the different readings. 5215 
Another proof of the correfinels of "oY 
| Geral copies now remaining is, in-conſequence 
of the diſputes between chriſtian and heathen 
writers many paſſages from the ſeriptures were 
inſerted in their writings, and from the earlieſt 
ages: the quotations of the fathers, the firſt 
5 chriſtian gs ate conformable: OR ploy 
| 8 pr IE 
I have 88 the facts; CY oa a 
I conclude 1ſt. that no human method of pub- 
liſhing a doctrine could be deviſed ſuperior, 
more diffuſive; more ſubject to every exami- 
nation and more ſatisfactory; no human means 
of acquiring knowledge and detecting impoſture 
could be greater than the abovementioned of 
ſeeing and converſing many years with the 
founder of chriſtianity and examining his works 
and doctrines; and adly. no greater proof of 
veracity and knowledge can be given, than the 
unanimous agreement of ſo many diſintereſted 
eye witneſſes working miracles and dying in the 
ſupport of the truth of their teſtimony :- theſe 
facts of the diſciples of Chriſt are related by 
more nearly cotemporary writers, and never 
N than any other whatever; and likewiſe 
cat». 
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confirrhed by their being conſtantly delivered 
from that time to this in congregations aſſem- 
bled in many parts of the earth: 3dly. nor 


could any manuſeripts be guarded with more 


ſecurity than thoſe of the new Teſtament; they 
have been preſerved in the moſt publick places, 
and copies of them in the hands of the genera- 
lity of chriſtians” who juſtly thinking them of 
the greateſt conſequence, would take care, that 
they ſhould not be much corrupted, and would 
ſcrutiniſe every alteration: add to theſe an ar- 

gument in ſupport of chriſtianity,” which can 
never be adduced in ſupport» of any other fact 
or hiſtory having no relation to it; I mean the 
fulfilling of prophecies, which extends even to 
the preſent and future time; no other hiſtory or 
facts relative to it ever laid the leaſt claim to 
preceding prophecies; prophecies of facts very 
improbable in themſelves both as to time and 
place; and particularly ſo, when miraculous 
events are foretold, e de conſtrued * | 
chan miraculous. e we 41225 Me 
Hence amazing ti diferents between hb 
external evidence for the truth of the net 
Teſtament and every other hiſtory: iſt. If we 
may judge from hiſtories of our own times, 
ſeveral facts are related not perfectly conſonant 
to the account given of them at the time, when 
72 9 3 this may ariſe from 3 
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cauſes. 1. If this perſon: writes the hiſtory ol | 
himſelf: and friends, it is toche fear'd, that he 
will be biaſſed to repreſent them in-400 favours 
able a light: but if he was not a party con- 
cerned and writes from the xelation- of others; 
the firſt relators may and often will repreſent 
things in a partial view, being connected with 
a party or biaſſed by intereſt ; or afraid of the 
power, influenee and connections of others; 
or having only hearſay authority never perfect; 
or a diſtant memory very fallacious; and not 
perfectly! underſtanding! matters, may make 
them accord to his on conjecture or inclina- 

tion; or from party be led to relate things 

ſomewhat different from the former repreſen 
tation: when hiſtorians gueſs! at the cauſes of 
things, the odds are generally againſt them; 
for caprice, humour, and'many little accents 
ſo intermix with all the actions of mankind, 
that at a' conſiderable diſtance of time it is 
for the moſt part weak and vain to form con- 
jectures of our own ; hiſtorians. of the preſent 
times muſt. know more of the: circumſtances 
attending than can ever after be recovered; 
hence the emendations of critics will generally 
be falſe, for a great multitude of things; of which 
they ate entirely ignorant, militate againſt their 
conjectures” hence many cauſes of error, ſ that 
truth is * mixt with falſchood;! nor is 
at > | . there 
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counteract them, for no miracles can be ex- 


pected to be adduced in favour of truth ſo im- 
material, no corporal puniſhment” for falſe- 
hood; no ſufferings of death in ſupport of the 
truth of the relation: indeed ſeldom any 


body will be found, who thinks it of ſo much 
conſequence as either publickly to approve 
or contradict; little regard will ever be paid 
to the preſerving the old manuſeripts and 
carefully printing true copies of things of ſo 
little importance to the happineſs of mankind. 
The immenſe difference between the evidence 


of the goſpel and profane hiſtory indicates the 
_ direMion of ſupreme RIM, Nene its 


laws to mankind. 


In regard to the ntergal wid of E. 55 


We ſtory; what can be more elevated and 


juſt; than is given in it concerning che divine 
attributes, his power, his wiſdom, his good- 


| neſs, his juſtice? What can be more animated, 


than the ſpirit of devotion, which pervades the 


whole; of thankfulneſs for mercies and bleſſings 


received, our creation, preſervation and all the 
blefſings/ of this life; and above all for the par- 
don of our ſiys and redemption from God's 
wrath by Jeſus Chriſt? Can any thing be more 


earneſt than the prayers and petitions for the 


5 grace of God 3 in rhis life and eternal n 


e e 


| there often any cauſe of much importance to 


— 
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in the next? What precept of morality can be 
more juſt and benevolent than to do to others 
as we would they ſhould do to us? Can humi- 
lity, charity, purity of manners; can temper- 

anee and moderation be more impreſſed on the 
mind of man; or the reſpective duties between 
- huſband and wife, parent and child, maſter and 
ſervant, and other "Rene be batter . more 
W ſtated? 1 
2. On the hes Bag how ignorant; 0 
ee is in general the mythology of the an. 
cients? How far diſtant are the actions of their 
gods from power, wiſdom and goodneſs? How 
weak and perhaps ſinful for chriſtians to in- 


ty troduce ſeriouſly ſuch folly and ee im- I 


piety into. their writings ? | 
Their morality” ignorant like thaie: he | 
before the coming of Chriſt; ſometimes 
15 4 8 an appearance of juſtice and temperance, | 
and ſometimes permits the very warſt vices ; 
generally wavers, and is never built on any ſolid 
foundation; ſo that chriſtianity exceeds Pagan, 
niſm incigsnternal, PRE even more ms in 
its eternal evidengſe. 
3. Hence it appears; that it is Hee in man to 
_ invalidate the truth of chriſtianity; nor ever can 
be till the end of time or a new revyelationʒ and 
if a new revelation ſhould ever be delivered, it 


# Ca 18> ſcarce F to believe * in after times 
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: it ſhould have ſuperior evidenee of its truth to 


the preſent: every rational perſon therefore 


will neceſſarily follow its precepts, not being | 


able to invalidate the truth of it, and eſteem̃ it 


a great argument in ſupport of its truth,» that 
it is not poſſible to prove its falſchood ; as he 
mult believe that the Supreme would never ſuf- 
fer any falſehood of ſuch infinite importance 
univerſally to exiſt without affording means of 
its detection; and further if ſuch falſchood did 
exiſt, no one could Jaan be condemned for 
following ie. i Den 

4. Before ths provhetjkiiees of the voſpel 65 
Chriſt; the tenets of Philoſophers were built on 
a weak or rather no foundation, were often ab- 
ſurd and immoral, and ſhewed their utter in- 
capability of ever finding and proving the ne- 
ceſſary obligation of moral laws; conſcious of 
it themſelves ſome became deſirous of a teach- 
er ſent from God to ſhew them the way to 
ſalvation; and if the obligation of the moral 
laws could not be proved by them, how much 


leſs the remiſſion of ſins, the ſufferings of the 5 


gon of God a propitiation for them; things of 

the greateſt 1 importance, but not to be diſcover- 

ed by the utmoſt ſtretch of human ſagacity ? 

but let not the moraliſt of the preſent day tri- 

umph in his ſuperiority, for were the memory 

bad -— entirely forgot all his boaſted 
| La  . 1 
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ene would hardly be ſufficient to influ- 
ence. his own and much leſs the actions of all 
mankind.  _ e 
5. No revealed religion except the Jewiſh and 
- Chriſtian pretends to a proof from miracles and 
' prophecy ; but any truth, not deducible from 
human reaſon, requires ſuch proof for its ſup⸗ 
port z and conſequently no other revealed reli- 
gion can be true, not having its neceſſary 
proof. 

The miracles for the proof an 0 800 of 
the jewiſh law were performed in the fight of 
the whole nation of the Jews, and of ſuch ſub- 
limity, clearneſs and manifeſtation as not poſli- 
| bly to be miſtaken ; had it been a deception the 
whole jewiſh nation muſt have joined in it for 
«ANY; years, and continued In it till this day. 
The prophecies delivered in the jewiſh dit. 
| penſation were fulfilled in the chriſtian, the 
continuation, oompletipe. and, ILAN of the 
jewiſh. I; 

Do With ſuch evidence i it has been aſked = *Y 
| did not the ſtateſmen and philoſophers embrace 


it; and why. did it not become the e 
religion? 


Ps the firſt 1 bn” that if 3 ſane mira - 

ts were done in the preſent enlightened age, 

I am afraid that ſimilar effects would follow: 
| the ſtateſmen ever afraid of 1 innovation, which 


a e OY 
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| ſeldom turns to their advantage, would uſe their, 
endeavours to overthrow it; and the philoſo- 


phers, having embraced tenets of their own, 


would not readily ſubſcribe to others de- 


ſtroying their ſelf importance, their pride of 8 


fame and knowledge, and acknowledging 'the _ 


folly of all they had before learned and taught, 
and the ſuperiour excellence of the doctrine 


taught by fiſhermen ; they would affect to de- 


ſpiſe and not examine; and if any did examine, 


it would be with a view to overturn it; perhaps 
a very few more candid than the reſt would 
embrace it; but time and truth would at length 


prevail, this may be the power of divine pro- 
vidence confounding the wiſdom of the world. 


In anſwer to the ſecond queſtion, why true re- 


ligion and morality is not univerſally diffuſed ; © 


it is not in my power to judge of the diſpel” 


tions of providence; I can only advance the 


fact, that true religion or any one religion is 


not univerſally diffuſed; this diſpenſation may 


reſult from the nature of things and ſtate of 
tral in which we Are now converſant. 


on Ainzchzts - 


1 The Supreme has preeſtabliſhed a ſyſtem or 
courſe of nature, that ſeveral events ſhall al- 


ways accompany or ſucceed each other; ; Which | 


9 miles aaa learnt from experience, no doubt is 


S | 
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| ever made of the continuance of mem; and if | 


they ever fail, when all the circumſtances are the 


ſame, it muſt be eſteemed a miracle; that is an 
| alteration or change in the laws of nature or- 
dered by divine providence for fome particular 
] utility in the ſyſtem, commonly a change 
in ſome particular inſtance of the natural ſyſ- 
tem for an atteſtation of truths in the moral, of 
the greateſt benefit to moral agents contained 
in the ſyſtem to know: in this caſe the circum- 
ſtances. ſhould be accurately examined, in or- 
der to its being clear that they are all the ſatne 
and no colluſton contained, 1. e. they are appa- 
rently the ſame but not really; perhaps nothing 
can afford ſo ſtrong a proof to us as the per- 
forming ſome very uncommon event contrary. 

to the laws of nature by a word or command 
only, of this all mankind can pretty equally 
judge; but if any thing mechanical be done, 


which requires ſkill and time to examine, we 


mall fear colluſion, it not being in the power 
of the generality to determine; the more ſimple 
and manifeſt the en the ewe ſhall we 

fear any. , 

Ihe performance of a lithels argues th 
fame power as creating ſomething out of no- 
thing; for by a word to command ſomething | 

contrary to the eſtabliſhed law of nature is to 

5 Wau: the law > given ö and to create 4 
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| Und and given ſatisfaftory profs of his miſ- 
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new one, L. e. to create r ee out of no- 
thing, which contributes to it. 0 . 

The more impartial and | proper the witneſſes, 


the greater ſupport do they give to their teſti- 


mony of miracles; fimplicity and even igno- 
rance often afford evidence more to be relied on 


than cunning and even ſuperior knowledge. | 
Different miracles add ſupport to each cient f 


A miracle will never be performed for proof of 
a falſehood or for no utility, it being contrary to 


divine wiſdom and goodneſs; but we muſt not 


arrogantly judge that a miracle is of no further 


uſe than we are ſenſible of; though we can argue 


no further than we know, yet it ſhould ever be | 
without concluding that there are no other uſes, 
| for we know not all the uſes of any one thing. 


If we cannot doubt of the truth of a miracle 
performed by a being, for a proof of any doctrine 
delivered by him, we cannot doubt of the truth 
of that doctrine; for no being can perform any 
ching without permiſſion from the Supreme, 
and the God of truth would never ee Tock 
permiſſion: to prove falſehood. 

Miracles and prophecies are not. 0 neceſſary, 
if at all, in the preſent time, as before the deli - 


very of the goſpel. It was neceſſary before for the | 


conſolation of mankind, but the Meſſiah being 
come, and having ſuffered: for the fins of man- 


ſion 


n * 
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1 and taught the means of Sies, all 
conſolation e is ee us in dhe 


er 
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| "Minanlave prophecies muſt generally be 45 | 
| livered for the proof and ſupport of a religion 

given for the good and ſalvation of mankind; 
or in ſome particular caſes for the nene 
of ſome perſons or people. 

The credibility of a prophecy i to 78 ail. 
tingoiſhed into four different periods; the 
time of the delivery of the prophecy, a time 
after the delivery and before the completion, at 
and after the completion „„ 10H 

The credibility in conjed ural prophecy, i i. e. 
conjecture at the time of its delivery depends 

on the probability of the thing propheſied; and 
in miraculous err on the ee of tis | 
5 Propheſier. 1 Kli 
Bxery thing foretold has will probably 5 

5 pen in the common courſe of nature conform 
able to paſt experience is a conjecture, e. g. that 
the ſun will riſe on the morrow ; that a perſon 
will die in ſuch a time, which is according to 
the common courſe of nature; or that he will 


\ 


| die in a ſhorter time, being a juſt prognoſtick 


from his diſorder; or that one event will ſucceed. 
another, being agreeable to paſt experience. 


0 990 3 
1 the chance of the event's happening within 
the aſſigned limits of time and place be al- 
moſt. infinitely ſmall, or if the event foretold 
be miraculous: the chance of ſuch an event's 
happening before it is foretold, is all but cer- 
tainty againſt it; and the credibility of it at the 
time of its delivery depends on the nen 
of the propheſier. 4 
I!hbe credibility of the be may hou ren- 
dered certainty, by his performing an indiſpu · 


table miracle; or his foretelling ſomething 


almoſt infinitely improbable in ſupport of * 
prophecy, which happened accordingly. | 

Miracles performed by him; or. ſome. 1 impro- 
| bable prophecies fulfilled ; though not-expreſsly 
on account of the prophecy deliyered; render 
the credibility great, though not ſo great as if 
they had been given ee boy, a Ae of 
the event foretold;- 

The eminent piety: and ieh of the pro- 
phet's life, and the prophecy being delivered for 
apparent good and wiſe purpoſes may contri- 
bute to our belief of it: in contradiction to the 
latter no credit can be given to prophecy; but 
the bad life of the prophet will greatly leſſen, 
though perhaps not entirely aboliſh it; as the 
Supreme may for reaſons unknown to us, de- 
liver prophecies through the mouths of per- 
ſons, Who have been — * che e 

ous crimes. ; | 
| M LEE | 
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2. The eredibility of the prophecy bebroder | 
mh time of its ' delivery and completion de- 
pends on the credibility before mentioned, 
and the Reg of the: OO 8 RY 
deen foretold. 

3. At the mne ofvornyileiion, | the vary bibs 
ing certainly happened, we are to enquire ipto 
the probability of its having been foretold; this 
depends on the evidence of former writings, &c: 
but if a miracle was foretold, the improbability of 
its happening even the hour before it did, may 
be equal to that at the time of the prophecy; 
and conſequently it wilt then be caſy to prove 
whether it was foretold or not. The prophe- 
Ties concerning Chriſt were made ſucceflively 
from the creation to about 300 years before his 
appearance his birth and character were ſuch 
as; no hutnan genius could even in thought 
deviſe unleſs by inſpiration, and much tefs-could 
have probably happened according to the com- 
mon courſe of nature: What is contained in 
the wrirings of the Heathens that has the 
deaſt analogy to it? A God with us, a prophet, 
4 king, a prieſt, the Lord of hoſts and glory. A 
ſon, wonderful; counſellor, the mighty God, 
the everlaſting father, the prince of peace; of 
his government and peace there ſhall be no end; 
the ſpirit of the Lord ſhall reſt on him, the 
* vounde! ms might, — 6 know- 

age 
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oulneſt ſhall he judge the world and the people 
with equity; to him (the ſeed of Jeſſe) ſhall the 
Gentiles ſeek, and his reſt ſhall be glorious; the 


Lord and thy redeemer the holy one of Iſrael; a 
light. to the Gentiles; his own arm brought 


ſalvation to him; the Lord our righteouſneſs 


ſhall execute judgment and juſtice in the earth; 
the ſpirit of the Lord God is upon me, becauſe 
the Lord hath anointed me to preach good 
tidings unto the meek, to bind up the broken 


hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and 


the opening of the priſon to them that ate bound. 
le gave his back to the ſmiters and his check 
to them that plucked off the hair; he hath nd 


form, nor comelineſs, no beauty that we ſhould 
deſire him; he is deſpiſed and rejected of men; 


a man of ſorrows and acquainted with grief; 
he hath botn our griefs and carried our fors 
rows; he was wounded for our. tranſgreflions 
and bruiſed for our iniquities; the chaſtiſement 


of our peace was upon him, and with his ſtripes 
we are healed; the Lord hath laid on him the 


iniquity of us all; he was opprelied and afflicted 
yet opened not his mouth; he is brouglit as 4 


lamb to the ſlaughter, and as a ſheep: before her 
ſnearers is dumb, ſo he opened not his mouth; 

ht was taken from priſon and from judgment, 
and who ſhall declare his n for he 


f 21 N 2 ; was 


1 


* 


Ee "a cut off out of the land of the living; tot 


the tranſgreſſion of my people was he ſtricken; 
he made his grave with the wicked, and witk 
the rich in his death; becauſe he had done ne 
violence, neither was deceit in his mouth, his 
ſoul was made an offering for ſin; he poured 
out his ſoul unto death. On the one hand 
poſſeſſing all power of healing, of commanding 
the elements, of every thing in heaven and 
earth; on the other hand being ſubject to all 


human infirmities and ſufferings, and even the 


moſt ignominious and painful death on the 
cxoſs. Natures ſo apparently inconſiſtent and 
contrary to univerſal experience, that the pro- 


bability againſt ſuch being contained in the 


ſame perſon is almoſt infinite; and never did 
nor ever will happen again to the end of time. 
Theſe prophecies were defended and kept by 
the nation of the Jews, from their firſt de- 
livery to their completion; and no doubt even 
by the greateſt enemies of chriſtianity ever was 
entertained of the truth of their being delivered | 
before the coming of Ohriſt. 
4. The credibility after the fulfilling of} the 
bg prophecy-i is as the probability of the way 

having happened and its being foretold. 

. 5, If there are more prophecies than nk 
| then the probability of the whole is to be 
N from the rules before given. 18 


; 
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tures muſt be deduced as of other writings from 
the ſenſe and meaning of the words 1880 ſerie | 
tences which compoſe them. | 
2. If a truth taught or delivered in the A 
ture be not comprehended by the mind; then 
the reader can only ſay that there is ſome pro- 
polition delivered in it, of which he has no 
comprehenſion ; but Whatever it may be, he 
believes it to be true from the uridoubted au- 
- thority that delivered it. 
3. If the mind comprehends its 8 
but the deduction is above the force of human 
reaſon; then it muſt be conſtrued in the literal 
ſenſe of the words; and if ſeveral paſſages oc- 
cur on the ſame ſubject, they are all to be taken 


in the literal ſenſe; but if any two taken in the. 


general ſenſe contradict each other, they can- 
not both be true in the general ſenſe, but muſt 
be reſtrained to a particular one, in which 
both agree; and this may be tendered more 
probable by the ſame terms being uſed to ex- 
preſs the INIT u not to be Wa 

derſtood. 1251 
4 Hypotheſes not pen cm; in 1 the 
ſcriptures, -but framed to ſolve difficulties will 
generally be falſe, and can be of no authority; 
for the proof of any thing above human reaſon 
er miracles, and the conception of it di- 
vine 


— 
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5 vine infdidations'i in ſuch proofs human Aube 


rity can never be relied on, it may be ſufficient 
for a proof of facts, but not of doctrines ſupe- 
rior to human underſtanding; doctrines neceſ. 
ſary to ſalvation will never be delivered with- 
out a ſufficient proof; nor will they be-delivered 
in terms not intelligible; but if they were, then 
their explanation would require the ſame pf 
as the doctrines themſelves; ſearch therefore 
neo further than the ſcriptures for the explana · 
tion of any thing above en en * 
1 tained in them. AE 
If che doctrines do abt abt; n NOM AN 
it is comparatively immaterial whether they. aro 


ttue or not. 9 9 5 
F. The meaning of words or 8 Sad 


From: corteſpondent or | other puſſages of the 
ſame book, or writer, or cotemporary and 
connected writings is much more probable than 
che meaning. deduced: from the writings of 
vthers ; and particularly on divine ſubjects. "oi 
6. To examine controverſial points; write 
Abbe all the paſſages contained in the ſcripture 
on the ſubject, and conſtrue the meaning of 
every word in ſome paſſages the ſame as it 
evidently is in others, and make them all agrer 
without framing any Hypotheſis; thence pro- 
Were will be deduced their literal meanings. 


1 7 But if after all this examination there 


ſhould | 


reaſon, which are not ſufficiently explicit” or 
have two different meanings; or different paſ- 
ſages which imply different ſenſes, every word 
being rendered according to its meaning con» 
tained in other paſſages of the ſcriptures: 
then the meaning of ſuch paſſages can never 
be aſcertained with certainty; and ſome readers 
will explain them in one meaning, and ſome in 
another; but let them differ from each other 
with humility and candour; and be aſſured uf 
this, that if the meaning of them had been 
neceſſary to ſalvation, the All. goaõd would have 
delivered them in terms more explicit, ſo as not 


to bo miſunderſtood by any one who! ſought it 


with- diligence and à proper temper of mind; 
but I do not aſſert nor believe that any material 
paſſages of this kind are contained in the 
ſeriptures; nor any contradictory ones, as the 
ſame thing exiſts and does not exiſt, the ſame 
perſon or being is indued with a faculty and 
not indued with it at the ſame time; ſuch pro- 
Poſitions contrary to human reaſon and expe- 
rience would appear to create a variance der 
tween revelation and reaſon. | 
The authority of the different 0 a tou 
be collected from that of the manuſcripts to which g 
cautain them; any reading not contained in 
Ri of the old — muſt be deemed 
N | doubtful 


5 1 . " 
doubtful if not rejected, and ſho 
in tranflations accordingly. 

Subſtances are often put in FRAY 8 0 
I: on account of ſome ſimilitudes perhaps more 
ſtriking, actions, ſigns or remembrances; but 
it is never meant that the ſubſtances are in 

reality the ſame as thoſe for which they gre 
put: can we in any caſe conſtrue two different 
ſubſtances, one taken in remembrance of the 
other, to be the ſame; contrary to all other 
images or figures contained in the ſcripture, and 
contrary: to the uniyerſal truth of nature con · 
' tained /in-the.creation'? And if the fact was 
true, it would probably be a truth of little 
conſequence; as the intent for which it was 
done would be the fame; and the goodneſs oF | 
the action would be according to the intent. 
If one ſubſtance is ſubſtituted in remem- | 
| brance of: another, the latter will always by 
every e e be =brbught. into or received 
in the mind. nad eee een 
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The principles of morality have been given 5 
different by different perſons: I ſhall only men- 
' tion thoſe, bib: were N etl oy randy 
eee ee 3 e 
. Morality is the las; hich" FS: Neger 
4 5 has gdven to regulate our actions, and which is 
d 0C0o be deduced g ligut of nature. We ean 
2 3; bob | _ | 
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only argue from what is done by the Supreme 2 
in the conſtitution of the univerſe, to our duty; 25 
12 21 is, what we ought todo. oo. 

2. By the Supreme we were created, and pre- 
ed, from him alone we received the various 
bleſſings of this life, and from no other being 
do we either expect preſervation 1 in this "IP ot 
happineſs or miſery in the next. od 

From hence follows the firſt law of eien zl 
viz. our creation, paſt preſervation and, all-the, 
bleſſings. received in this life, require our humys 
ble and heartfelt thanks and gratitude of mind; : 
and our expectations of future happineſs r 5 
miſery from the Almighty demand our cons. 
ſtant interceſſions with him, by reverence to his 
name, by prayers, thankſgivings and petitions 
with the moſt fervent devotion of every fame: 
tion. af the foul. | 26] leit eie e e 

3. He has given us our Fives an inſtilled ; in⸗ 
to us a deſite of. preſerving ; them; we muſt 
therefore, reaſon, that he never antended.. for 


ust te deſtroy what he gave, to unge What 


ay” dog 
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only be done by keeping er in | health by 
moderation in food, exerciſe, &c :. he. has given 
us reaſon and underſtanding: or the. power or 
acquiring knowledge ſufficient, to our purpoſes 
in this life, it cannot be ſuppoſed but that he 
wills us to Improve; it in things uſeful to our 
10 N N well 
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well being here, and happineſs hereafter; and 
alſo forbids us to deſtroy it equally with our 
lives by our intemperance, which debilitates our 
faculties, and further takes away the means of 
ſupporting ourſelves by labour or genius. 
43᷑. The Supreme has given to all men equally 
their lives and the means of providing food for 
their ſupport by labour; cloaths and fire for 
keeping the body in proper warmth; and medi- 
cines in ſome caſes to reſtore their health; 


whoever therefore injures another perſon's body, 


or robs him of his food or deprives him of the 
means of acquiring it, &c. without the other per- 
ſon's, by infringing a moral law having before 
given a ſufficient reaſon, unleſs perhaps in ſome 
caſes of neceſſity; acts contrary to the will 
and mode of acting of his maker: in confor- 
mity to his example, he ſhould by his opulence, 
attention and labour, contribute to alleviate 
the diftreſs of the ſick, and -incapacitated 
to procure a ſafficient and in ſome degree 
convenient ſuſtenance for themſelves and 25 

err. 1 0 1 295 1 
1 I now proceed to principles fade on 
| the preceding, from which may 'be deduced 
more generally the moral laws.” . 
5. It appears from what has been Kofors 
faid, and from the univerſal conſtitution of- 
1 that the W wills the happineſs 
of 


| 
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of mankind as far as is conſiſtent with the ſtate 
in which he has placed them: are not the 
means given of ſupplying ourſelves with food 
&c. for the ſupport and nouriſhment and well 
being. of the body, and endowing ourſelves with 
knowledge ſufficient for the entertainment and 
inſtruction of the mind? and the very means 
are ſuch as will generally contribute to our 
health and happineſs: but he that gives us 
every thing that contributes to our ſupport, 
happineſs and well being, muſt will our good ; 
and no one ever can doubt, that it is our 
duty to act in conformity to his will: the 
law given, or duty of one man muſt in the 
fame circumſtances be the ſame as the duty 
of another, for human underſtanding can dif- 
cover no reaſon for a difference; therefore it is 
the duty of every man to act in ſuch a manner, 
that if all acted in the ſame, would have the 
greateſt tendency to produce the happineſs and 
well being and is of mankind here and 
hereafter. 

. From this naked of reaſoning may be de- 
duced the moral laws in a ſtate of nature; all 
the commandments except the fourth, (namely 
the keeping holy the ſeventh day, a law clearly 
expedient when given, but not deducible from 
human underſtanding. Is it not expedient 
that ſome time ſhould: be allotted to teach men - 
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their: duty. neceſſary for their preſent and eter- 
nal happineſs; to pay their devotions to that 
being from whom they have received, and on 
whom they depend for every thing, and for 
various other reaſons ?) general, benevolence 

being the principle itſelf and A1 other hw! 
iy of the goſpel.” 
6. No man can ſee the lens Sec 
ces of things, the puniſhment. annext to any 
crimes,| nor the rewards to pious and benevo- 
lent actions from the light of nature; though 
without doubt rewards and puniſnments are 
atinext to them, conformable to every ſyſtem 
and all our ideas of legiſlation; and yet before 
chriſtianity appeared and even at preſent much 
the greater part of mankind are directed by no 
better light, dim and obſcure as it is; but no 
mai can aſſign reaſons; why the Supreme has 
malle different or ſuch orders of men, and Why 
he has given to one ſuperior W or 
power than to another.. 

7. The moſt pure, the moſt enliplitenicd! re- 
Tigion has by artful and deſigning villains been 
rendered an engine for their ambitious, ſelf⸗ 6 
intereſted and eruel projects; but this does not 
invalidate the truth of the religion, Which EG 
no precepts of any ſuch tendency. 

9. In a Rate of ſociety the laws muſt confi 


| 1 1 of Fe. eros and puniſhments, which 
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are not contrary to the law of nature, inflied. 


on its members to prevent their acting con- 
trary to their duty, and proper and lawful en- 
couragements and engagements for promoting 
the good and happineſs of the whole: they muſt 


be calculated on the whole with a 80 of 


producing the greateſt happineſs. 
9. No one has any claim to future happineſs 


from any merits of his own; every perſon is 


conſcious; that he has already received a greater 
reward than his deſerts have pretence to; and 
if we have done our whole duty, though the 
truth of every one is far the contrary, we are 
unprofitable ſervants: we can therefore have 
no claim, no expectation of any reward from 
the juſtice of the Supreme; we muſt fly to his 
' goodneſs, and the promiſes which he has vouch- 
ſafed to make in the conſtitution of ee! A 
e and by revelation; 1 

10. As we know nothing concerning the 
ae and conſtitution of man, we cannot from 
thence deduce any thing concerning his e 
in a future ſtate. 5 

But has the Almighty made this uli and 
all the things contained and even man the 
only being in it, endued with reaſon and moral 


endowments to periſh everlaſtingly? Does it 


not ſeem more agreeable to human under- 
ſtanding, that the All- wiſe never created ''a 
E po 8 world 
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world and all things in it, with a determina- 
tion to deſtroy the whole again? But, 1 
may ſay with Job, I uttered things that 
1 eee not, things too wonderful for 
me. 

11. Is it not probable. that he has Le Free 
us in a tate of trial in this world as a prepa- 


ration for a future? Let us frame to our- 


ſelves the picture which our weak underſtand- 
ing ſeems to afford of ſuch a ſtate ; and exa- 
mine how far the ſtate in which man is Buated, 


map appear to agree with it. 


The firſt principle that occurs in ſuch a late 
will be the power of doing good or evil accord- 
ing to the will of the being placed in it. 
The 2d. principle is, that probably there 
will be temptations from within himſelf and 
without to evil ariſing from ſome preſent plea- 
ſure or gratification ; and his duty conſiſts in 
reſiſting the temptations ; and conſtantly ad- 
hering with zeal and alacrity to the laws: the 
greater the temptations the RO the tt 
gu reſiſtance. 

In ſuch a ſtate laws muſt be 6 given 
either 1. poſitive from the legiſlator himſelf, or 
2. to be deduced from the relative ſtate and 
connections of things in which he is verſant. 

In the 2d. ſuppoſition general laws muſt be 
eſtabliſned; for how could the 1 diſcover 
the 


(10 


the laws, and conſequetitly be accountable ; if 


he knew not the conſequences of his actions. 

It the puniſhmentdenouncedimmediately fol- 
lows the tranſgreſſion of the poſitive law, as was 
the caſe of Adam in Paradiſe, no one can thence 
argue the exiſtence of any future ſtate; for our 
reaſoning can only be founded on the promiſes 
received, which were annulled 185 the was 
greſſion. | 

In this caſe the perſon muſt be hd. 64 to 


have arrived at the ſtate of ware 8 the 


law. was given. SITE 
But the perſons in 118 firſt ſtage of their 
trial may be ſuppoſed to have acquired no 


knowledge, not even of their duty; a wiſe and 


benevolent lawgiver and governor will appoint 
perſons for their inſtruQors, and none ſeem 
better calculated than thoſe who have been 
and are in the like ſtate themſelves, and con- 


| ſequenitly are capable of inſtructing both from 


precept arid experience, both in body and mind; 


it ' alſo appears to be the dictates of wiſdom, 


that the tutor and guardian ſhould have the 
ties both of duty and affection; of affection be- 
cauſe the world may be ſuppoſed to conſiſt of 

good and bad perſons, and in bad perſons the 
bond of duty may not be ſufficient; and the 
performance of his duty ſhould be repaid by 
the future Cao and good offices of his 
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Papi and alſo as well as of every other duty 
by the conſciouſneſs of doing right and inward 
ſatisfaction; the neglect of it ſhould be puniſhed 
by the behaviour of his pupil, and by the _ 
quiehade of mind it ſhould occaſion . 

A wile and good governor would not imme-; 
diately deſtroy a being in ſuch a ſtate of trial 
on the firſt diſobedience of his laws, he would 
kindly warn him of his danger and check or 
puniſh him by remorſe of conſcience, pain, df. 
eaſe and miſery; if he ſtill proceeds in the! 
breach of his commands, his puniſhment would 
increaſe; but if he becomes incorrigible, his 
body the inſtrument of all his actions would 
be diſſolved, and his trial end: happy would 
it be for any perſon, if his remorſe led him to 
attrition and repentance for without repen- 
tance and amendment, no grounds of forgive- 
neſs can from reaſon; be ſappoſed 3, but ns, | 
| . — for ede to others, that dome 
puniſhment for the vileneſs of his former 
crimes ſhould be inflicted i his; exiſtence 
+: in the preſent ſtate... IX 1 10 ioc es 15 
But on the other Ha the FRY NY who re- 
| fiſts temptations and. follows the direction of 
the laws, would for a reward find the reſiſtance 
more eaſy, t the lapſes into vice leſs dangerous; 
ang his virtuous s inclinations and habits become- 
| ROE) ; 
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ſtronger z but ſometimes natural evils would 
happen to a good perſon from different cauſes 

the greater exerciſe of his virtuous inclina- 
tions: and when the trial is nearly over the 
body would decay and then die, and he de- 


part to judgement with his virtuous or nen 
inchnations acquired: | 


The bodies of all ſhould not Shay and Gb at 
the ſatne period, for in the firſt ſtage it would 
be productive of many evils by acquiring bad 
habits not afterwards to be remedied; nor do 
predeterminate events of this kind N very 
oonſiſtent with a ſtate of trial. 

When the infant àtrives at the Rate of ma- 
turity, he would be rewarded or puniſhed ac- 
cording to the regard which he has paid to his 
tutor's principles; he would find any ſtrong 
| habits acquired whether N or . 0 "0 
eradicated with difficulty, 7/7 : 
Brauch is the ſtate of trial, which may be 40 | 

Sire from our reaſon and experience; but 
ſüch is the ſtate of man: may we not therefore 
conclude,” that man in this world is in a ſtate 
of trial for the next ? certainly this is no ſtats 
of continuance for him: the dealings of the 
Supreme with us in this world are the ſame as 
of a wiſe, good, and merciful governor with his 
dependents in a ſtate of trial; their removal 
was hence * Wy be to a ſtate of cer 


| page 
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tainty no more 1 to fall, as a reward for 
their conduct in this ſtate, | 

12, Hence ariſes a ſolution of the moral and 
1 evil viſible in this world. 

Moral evil is the conſequence and proof 
of a ſtate of trial; and natural evil will always 
follow moral evil as a denunciation of the evil, 
and a check and admonition to forſake it; and 
further as an exerciſe to the good, to ſnew their 
dependence on and reſignation to their creator. 
13. Does any good and wiſe prince ever pro- 
mulgate a law amongſt his ſubjects with de- 
nunciations of puniſhments and promiſes of 
rewards, when in reality no ſuch is intended 
to be put in execution by him? and will the 
God of truth who cannot lie, from whom no- 

thing can proceed but truth—inſtill or even 
ſiuffer the belief of moral government, of a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments to enter the 
minds of any man, much more of all mankind, 
if no ſuch, ſtate- will ever exiſt? will he in- 
ſtill gratitude and other moral affections into 
our minds, if he never intends us to act from 
them? But if the light of nature was ten 
thouſand times weaker (J believe it certain) 
than it is, it would be our intereſt to act from 
it when finite is oppoſed to infinite, mortality 
to immortality: I have given the principles of 
ee both . its NN inſtilled i in the 
a 8 mind 
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mind and the moral conſtitution of the uni- 


verſe. Above all I muſt ſubjoin that life and 
egg have been e to 15 by on 


| goſpel. 


FRINCI PES or NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The independent principles or laws of mat- 
ter, from which by the aſſiſtance of mathema- 
tics may be deduced the propoſitions generally ; 
given in the four branches of philoſophy. 

1. Bodies or weights are found to be in 
equilibrium with each other, when the bodies 
or weights multiplied into their oppoſite velo- 
cities finite or naſcent are equal, i. e. che op- 
potue motions or weights are equalll. 

2. The action or attraction of one dy on 
another is equal and contrary to the reaction 
and reattraction of the latter on the former: 
i. e. the quantity of motion or weight loſt by the 


one, is equal to the quantity of motion or weight 


ee by the other in the ſame direction. 
3. Bodies void of elaſtieity directly weer 
each other, never ſeparate after the'ſtroke/ 


4. The quantity of motion gained or loſt by 


the ſtroke of elaſtick bodies in conſequence 'of 


theirꝰelaſticity is in proportion to the degree 
of elaſticity; ; if the bodies are perfectly elaſtick, 
then it will be equal to the motion eee or 


1 "oY unelaſtick bodies. 41 7 Om net 
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5. Every 118 continues in its own ſtate of 
85 motion or reſt, unleſs compelled by ſome ex- 
ternal force to change that ſtate; from the 
force and its direction is eſtimated the change 
of motion and its direction. | 
6. Every particle of one body acts on every 
particle of another, according to ſome law 
whether ſimple or compound, of the dif- 
tances from each other; which at the ſurface 
of the earth has been found uniform and in 
parallel directions; andi at any conſiderable diſ- 
tance to vary nearly in the inverſe ratio of the 
ſquares of the diſtances, at the leaſt diſtances 
Mr. Boſcowitz; opener 5 on to * wo 
nitely repulſive. ; 
7. The. comprefiing 95580 of the particles of 
| the air vaxles as the denſity. E . 
38. In uniform fluids, the prese is as the | 
| hebt and denſity of the fluid into the part 
preſſed .- the preſſure is equal in every direction. 
9. The velocity of a fluid running out of a 
ſmall hole at the bottom of à veſſel is found 
to be equal to that of a body pions ** Ot 
frem half the height of the fluid. 5 
10. In capillary tubes the quantity of awe | 
falpended: above the level is found a> "NG 
nearly as the diameter of the tube; 
11. The reſiſtance of bodies moving in guide; | 
which I from the tenacity; friction, and 
Our > | matter 
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matter to de removed; are faid to be nearly 
uniform, as the ee _ avg of thy 
velocity. 1 5 
12. Heat has been abt by the cooling 
off an heated body; for if the times are aſſumed 
in an arithmetical, the degrees of heat are 
e to vary im a geometrical progreſſion, - 
13. The fine of incidence is to the ſine of 
refraction in a given ratio, and equal to the fine 
of reflection, of light paſſing out of one medium 
into another. In ght of different colours and 
different mediums, the ratio is different. 
14. The apparent magnitude or viſible idea 
of am object is ſaid to be greater or lefs, as the 


picture: on the retina- from its laſt image is 


greater or leſs; the brightneſs of it to vary as 
the quantity of light ſpread on a given ſpace of 
the retina, on more generally as the quantity of 
light directly and ſpace over which it is ſpread 
inverſly; and the diſtinctieſs to be more or leſs,” 
as the light coming frommone point of the object 
is more or leſs intermixt with e from 
diffetent points.. 

15. The apparent Wine of ths Silas 
of the heavenly bodies and their diſtances from 
eac other, vary as the angles, that the diame- 
ters and diſtances ſubtend at the eye. 

16. The particles of bodies (as appears to 
| me) if they are acted on and cohere together 
4 _ 
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only by attractive and repulſive powers, muſt 


be ſituated at diſtances from each other, which 
neither attract nor repel, i. e. intermediate be- 
tween a ſphere of attraction and repulſion; for if 
they were ſituated in a ſphere of attraction the 
particles would be made to approach, and if in 
a ſphere of repulſion to recede from each other. 
17. Since heat rarefies all bodies, and cold 


condenſes; if the force on the particles from 


heat and cold was known, and the attraction 
of the particles 1s not affected by heat and cold; 
then the attraction of the e at n 


diſtances would be known. 


If atoms floating in the N 0 d 


| with attractive and repulſive powers, as are found 


to belong to the particles of all matter; they would 
continually move, till they were accumulated to- 
gether into one uniform maſs, of which the 
atoms or particles would be ſituated at ſuch 
diſtances from each other as to be between the 


ſpheres of attraction and repulſion. gilt en 


Theſe principles firſt given by Archimedes, 
Pappus, Huygens, Wallis, Wren, Galileo, Tor- 


. . ricelli, Kepler, Snellius, Grimaldi, Newton, & c. 


have been applied with the aid of mathemati- 


cal calculus and compoſition and reſolution of 


forces by Archimedes, &c. to diſcover the equi- 


librium and ſpecific gravity of bodies; by Ga- 
"uy who was 80 firſt I: believe that applied 


the 


ae 
the compoſition and reſolution of forces to 
diſcover the law of bodies falling near the ſur- 
face of the earth, either perpendicular to the 
horizon or projected on inclined planes; to 
conſtruct a refracting telleſcope; other refrac- 
tors have ſince been invented, and particularly 
one on a new principle by Mr. Dolland; by 
Archimedes, Pappus, Wallis and Huygens, to 
find the center of gravity; by Huygens to find 
the center of oſcillation, explain the motion 
and law of pendulums vibrating in cycloids, the 
coronæ round the ſun, the parhelia and para- 
ſelene ; by Des Cartes for the ſolution. of the 
rainbow ; by Halley to diſcover the denſities of 
the air at different diſtances; by Newton to 
calculate the forces of the planets tending to- 
wards the ſun; and the lunar inequalities; and 
alſo to diſcover the imperfection of teleſcopes; 
and by Gregory and Newton to conſtruct a 
reflector: various additions have been made to 
theſe, and a great variety of other problems 
on different ſubjects added by ſeveral perſons; 
hence it appears, that a great number of pro- 
blems may be added from a few principles 
ſubject to mathematical calculus, and every 
perſon who diſcovers ſuch a principle greatly 
promotes philoſophical knowledge. 
18. The laws, which many phænomena ah” 
ſerve, are unknown to us; they are ſubje& to 
no calculus, unleſs greater or leſs, e. g. 


The 


2 
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The law, by which: bodies are evaporated, 


diſſolved and rarefied by heat; and condenſed, 
and grow) hard, by cold; the laws of hard- 
meſs, ſoftneſs, friction, magnetiſm; electricity, 


moiſture, acidity, &c; and of many mecha- 


1 


— 
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nical operations; the laws: by which the par- 


ticles of fluids move amongſt each other; and 
the ſmall particles of bodies adhere engether: 
Heat generally promotes the diflolutivn of 
nite or fluids in their menſtrua, hs | 
dt been ſubjected to calculus. 54 e 
19. An hypotheſis has been med that ho- 
Aline can act in the place in which it is not 
ſituated; and conſequently no body can att on 
another at a diſtanee from it, unleſs by e 
of intervening bodies or fluides. 
The Almighty can give powers to docs t to 
ct at diſtances on each other, either by inter- 
vehing objects or otherwiſe; what he has done, 
as before ſaid, can only be known from ex- 
amining and finding their exiſtence or not in 
nature: two things are neceſſary for a proof of 
' ſuch fluids; tft. A proof that ſuch fluids do 


really exiſt, which 'can only be deduced from 


our ſenſes; and 2d. on the ſuppoſition of the 
exiſtence of ſuch fluids that tf would folye 
> phenomena. 

20. Istherean clerical, anteil nervous, 
1 common attraftive fwd for 2 5 . men- 
ſtruum ? Eq | 
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II there be only one. fluid, do the differegt 
effects produced at the ſame diſtances depend' 


on the difference of the ſubſtances on which 


they 20d, or ont their different diſpoſition of parts? 


but if more than one, a difficulty to our com- 


mon conception of fluids would occur to be 
explained; in what, manner the different fluids 


N particles even of the ſame fluid ſhould move 


amongſt each other, ſo : as not to give the leaſt 


diſturbance; but the effects ſhould' be the ſame 


as. if no ſuch motion had taken place. 0 
The different principles contained in nature 


may be infinite for any thing that we. know <Yy 
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The principles on which mathematicians 
ereft their ſtructure are few, viz: the axioms of 


Euclid. as 1. Two things Which are equal t to 
à third are equal to each other. 2. Add or ſub- 


tract equals to or from equals or unequais, the 


ſums or remainders will likewiſe be equals « or” 
unequals. 3. Things which. mutually. agree, 


1. 6. coincide, are equal. 4. Two right lines do 
not contain a ſpace. 5. If a right line falls on two 


right lines and makes the inward angles leſs | 


than two right ones, the two right lines will 
meet on that ſide where the angles are leſs than 


4990, * ones; to which add 6. If we. know 
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w reaſon for the contitgeney of one St 
in 'preferetice to another, we &tictade the 
probability of the former event's happening, às 
far as our knowledge extends, to be equal to 
that of the latter. 7. Future things will be 
eh pen to paſt; e. g. if one perſoh out 'of 

rty in paſt times died at the age of forty fix, 
5 is W allume as an hypotheſis, that one out of 
every forty for the future will die at that | 10 
8. If the whole ſpace conſiſts of certain p 
then it is concluded that every ſpace which 
confiſts of the abovementioned parts will have 
the ſame whole: but this may be collected Om 
article 2, 
From theſe, and perhaps. a few other princi- 
ples, I have ſeen about 2000, which may be 
deemed, independent propolitions ; | I ſpeak 
from conjecture not enumeration. I have my 
faf wrote on moſt ſubjects in pure mathema- 
tics, and in theſe books inſerted nearly all tlie 


Inventions of the möderns with which 12 


acquainted. | 

In my prefaces I have given anhiſtoby of te 
inventions of the different writers, #Hd aſcribell 
them to their reſpeArve authors; and likewiſe 

fome account of my own. To every one bf theft 
| #eiences I have been able to make ſüme addi- 
tions, and in the 'whole, if I am tiot miſtaken 
in enumerating thee, ſotmewhere between thtey 


and 


and four hundred; new 1 of one kind 


or other, conſiderably, more than have been 
given by any Engliſh writer; and in novelty 


and difficulty not inferior; I wiſh I could ſub- 


join in utility: many more might have been 
added, hut I never could hear of any reader in 


| England out of Cambridge, who took the pains 


to read and underſtand what I have written, 
But 1 muſt congratulate myſelf that D'Alem- 
bert, Euler and Le Grange, three of the greateſt 
men in pure mathematics of this ox any other 
age, have ſince - publiſhed, and demonſirated 
ſome of the propoſitions contained in my 


Medit. Algeb. J or Miſcell. Analyt. the only 


book of mine they could hays ſeen at that time, 
and D Alembert and Le Grange mention 
as a book full of excellent and intereſting, dif- 
coveries in Algebra; ſome other mathematicians 
have inſerted ſame of them in their enter 
tions. The reader will excuſe, my ſaying ſo 
much, there being ſome THR. reaſons 
which, influenced me. 910 
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amples containing queſtions, which, when pre- 
perly tranſlated, into algebraical language, be- 


come only particulars or applications or uſual | 


copBruſons of known propoßtions. 


In pure mathematics the moderns have added | 


Feral new ſciences, as I may term them, which 
©, . here 
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were unknown to the ancients, beſides very 
many propoſitions of a ſimilar nature to their 
N 14 Nas 10 17 vg 

11. "Anthindtic ind” algebra in commerce of 
| nie, by far the moſt uſeful of all inventions. 
2. The doctrine of chances and annuities. | 

3s Logarithms. $0 500 HUGH 

1. The rule of falſe: viz. taving found near 
| approximations to the quantities ſought, i“ e. 
to the ſolution of the problem required; and 
from thence finding how far the reſults from 
theſe quantities would differ from the given 
ones; by ſimple proportion they found more near 
approximations: | The convergeney « of the more 
-near approximations depends on 'the firſt ap- 
Pproximations being much more near to one 
value or eber 705 the FRO than to way 
other. . wr 

If any one chai fi two oh a 
nearly. equal, than we muſt recur to a wy | 
tic, &c. equation. Vid. Medit. Analyt. 

5. Methods of interpolations, cor. | 
values, &c. from the preceding 'princi — ex- 
tended; and others added? vid. Medit. Analyt. 
6. Summation of ſeries, i. e. from the ſum 
or integral expreſt by a function of the diſtance 
from the firſt term of a ſeries are deduced the 
ſuceeſſive parts, and Vice verſa, every quantity 


Which is conſtituted of thoſe *** muſt have 
& Sf the 


„ 15 * | 
the Tame fum or integral: the Ta prin ciples & 


it Properties of conic ſections ad algebraic 


curves and ſolids, &c. een from che Pfim | 


ciples of algebra. 6 11931 * 4 P Sf . etl, i 


Sl Lafinite ſeries: e. 8. kt 4 unc de- 
noting the ordinate, be an algebraic function 
of the abſciſſa x, by the common methods of 


diviſion and extraQion of roots, reduce it into 


an infinite ſeries aſcending or deſcending ac. 


cording to the dimenſions of x, and then find 


the integral of each of the reſulting terms. 


9. It has ſince been diſcovered, when the 0. 
ſulting ſeries is ſuch as will converge, what is the 


degree of their convergeney;/ and the interpola- 


tions neceſſary to render them converging: and 


the ſame prineiples have been apphed to h 
braic, fluxional, inetelnkntak and other quanti- 

ties and :equation sss • 
10. The firſt plimtiples' of method of de. 


ductions and reductions; Which may 1 8 


tended to geometry as well as algebra: 


It is probable that in future ages derte % 
even in mathematics; and, à fortiori, in natural 

Philoſophy, will ariſe; our knowledge in mathe- 
maties is at preſent, and perhaps ever will be, 
too weak for tlie application wanted in My = 


caſes of natural philoſophy. ß. 


Euclid is * book of the ancient 11 ' 
* 19! r | e 
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thematicians read; in. lectures Nor do we recut 


to the ancients, before. the time. of Chriſt in the 


ſtudies of Natuxal Philoſophy, Natural Hiſtory, 
- Phyſiology, Anatomy, Chemiſtry, Phyſick, Bo- 
tany, Morality, Agriculture, the various arts 
and manufactures, &c.; they were in all theſe 
greatly deficient, but. the ſame, will probably, be 
the, ſtate of our knowledge in reſpect to our 
ſucceſſors; may their increas of knowledge tend 
to render their piety, ee nee. and 


1 Wu fuperier l. A201 gi 


= on THz FACULTIES on VEGBTARLES | 

ne e ANIMALS. TP 
185 | Vegrtablas and animals diffex.in theix _ 
22 5 from foſſils, firſt by being endued with 
life producing ſenſible increaſe. and alteration: 
5 with faculties proper fox fructifcation, for 
the propagation of their own ſpecies: no tee 
or vegetable can by art, be produced from 
vegetables of different kinds to themſelves; 
the farina of the one cannot impregnate the 

poiſtillum of another quite different from itſelf, 

ſo as to generate a new ſpecies; if this were 
commonly the caſe, we ſhould conſtantiy fee 
ne ſpecies of plants, as the air contains in- 
numerable different kinds of farin; and we 
could not be ſure of the ſpecies which would 
be W from any * ſimilarly, no de 
: | | | ſpecies 


(ww) 
eee anitnils 1 continue ean be produteu. 
othing coticernityg the generative and aſſtmi- 
lating principles of foſſils has ever been 4iſe 
covered: 3dly. by being endued With various 
organs and veffels gig to their feveral 


functions, Viz. 'great part of the egg or ſeed 


neceſſary to m Fouriſhment in the emnbryo 
ſtate; afterwards the root or mouth for the 
reception of the food ; the leaves or lungs for 
inſpiratlon and reſpiration; various veſſels in 
the &conomy, viz: fibres and tubes for ab- 
ſorption and evacuation ; &c. 4thily with irri- 
tabllity, which preſerves tlie parts of frudtifi- 
cation from noxious appligations and an inju- 


riots tettiperature af the air; in animals this 


is greatly connected with fenfibility'; by the 
Bf Ns of one part, convullive motions Are 


Akten produced in the other: this irritability 


Tettidins in ſeveral parts of the body ſome time 


after . the deſtruction of the vieat principal 


particularly in cold animals, if their Math be 
not gradual, Fits | 

2. Our knowledge of plants Niebel con- 
fiſts ih diſtitiguiſhing olle ſpecies from another, 
by their ſhape, ze and colour, the figure of 
oy” leaves and parts of fructiflcation; in know. 


"oh ſome of their uſes to animals as fodd'or 


ylick, '&c. or ſomewhat 'of 'the” cultivation | 
ea to er life and Increaſe, * | 


3. The 
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fot The SOS, of animals Aer ren. thoſe 
nf, vegetables, 1ſt. in ſenſation, re 
ing. and memory z adly. in, volition W 86a6f 


: motive. powers: 3dly. in inſtin&, which ſup- 


plies the place of the underſtanding; the greater 
the underſtanding the leſs the inſtinct; it cm- 
monly. direfts animals in the choice. of their 
food, particularly by their ſmell, in the nur- 
ture and care of their young in their preſer- 
vation from injuries, and in things neceſſary to 
their well being; and in the actions of the ſoul 
on the body; but in many of theſe the under- 
ſtanding changes and controuls the direction 
and inclination of inſtin&. Inſtin& ends where 
- reaſon. and knowledge begin; and continues no 
longer than requiſite; for uſe. All inſtincts 
muſt be deem'd ſuperior to human compre- 
henſion and conſequently as wonderful as the 
_ greateſt miracle: brutes are endued with natu. 
ral paſſions and feelings i in ſome degree ſimilar 
to men. Athly. In natural language, brutes 
aſſociate ideas as they occur from nature in 


inſtinct and accidents, by which they inform 


their young and others of the ſame ſpecies of 
the place in which they are ſituated, and alſo 
where food is, to be found, and likewiſe fore- 
warn each other of danger; birds often ſing 
for their own. pleaſure and amuſement, and the 
male for the N of the female ; ſome Fu 
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be taught to repeat diſtinctly almoſt any word. 


Fiſhes have not the organs of voice, not 
living in an elaſtic fluid proper for the con- 


veyance of Wund, and 1 not the _ 
| of uaring. cit 10 6-3 4 e 


4. The ſbul feels or receives: Wadde me- 
diately or immediately from, and on the con- 
trary acts voluntarily or neceſſarily on, everx 


part of the body; for if any part be inflamed, 


it will create painful-ſenfations in the mind: 
in the common healthful ſtate of the parts it 
receives no ſenſation from them: the ſoul 


may act voluntarily on the voluntary muſr 


cles, or on thoſe partly voluntary and part- 


ly neceſſary: it acts neceſſarily on every part, 


for if the ſoul be grieved or ſuffer from any 


cauſe, the involuntary motions; the ſecretions 


and circulations will be affected: it may be ſaid - 
to excite all the various e e to 
* life and well being. E, ane 
5. The faculties of man n differ From a of 
86 iſt. In having a power of enlarging or 
abſtracting his ideas, by which he renders them 


proper objects for language, and im improving 
and exalting all his living powers: his percep- 


tions; | motions, forces, &c. are improved by 
the invention of inſtruments calculated for 


their xeſpective purpoſes: and uſe; and his un- 
Te and will corrected and exalted 


Q_. | e 
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each by its proper exerciſe. and both by 


| their mutual, aſliſtagce : dy. In reaſoning, 
for brutes reaſon immediately from the paſt 
| to, the, future; bt t. ſeldom. or never uſe in 
termediate ſteps: 3dly. In their moral facul - 
ties, for brutes have no knowledge of the Su- 
preme, deducible only, by che reaſoning faculty; | 
and-conſequently perform no action becauſe it 
is agrgcable te his commands. SU! Sti Je 184 
1 Theſe principles of mechaniſm, vegetation 
and animation are not! deducible from each 
| obere but dee re Samen 33 
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. Tha child having acquired the language 
ere from his parents, nurſe 
and others, generalſy proceeds to learn its al- 
phabet; ſpelling and reading from the New 
Teſtament, as containing the dactrines of the 
chriſtian religion, and from books of ſhort. en- 
tertaining ſtories uſeful and moral; he is fur 
ther taught to repeat, at ſtated times, ſhort 
prayers andi pious ejaculations, which the 
mind genetally retains through life: this is fol- 
lowed by learning wtiting and arithmetic, as 
far asWsineceſſary; to the keeping of all uſeful 
accounts: at this time, or ſooner, he begins to 
ee of er languages, if ne - 
. bv e CE, 85 ceſfary : 


Mt 
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ceſſary v in learning other languages he muſt 
firſt learn the alphabets as correſporident to his 
own; ;ithen the grammars, , which always con- 
tain. the idiom of the language; and laftly the 
language itſelf from the books contained in it. 
2. The reading of books in one language 
will littie aſſiſt the learning. to ſpell or write 
in another; as the learning of hebrew to ſpell 
in the greek, of the greek 1 in the Wie aps of the 
latin in the Engli n. 

3. The tranſlation of paſſages m one lat 
guage into another will render us more perfect 

and clear in the latter language, and more in- 

telligent in the ee dem the: languages 
anti aha: idions. {7 Ng 
4. The learner ſhould eine; himſelf to | 
write down the material paſſages; or an epitome 
of what he reads; from whence he will acquite 
a greater facility of retaining the moſt material 
paſſages of what he reads and hears. 
1 have only mentioned the common methods 


of indy uſed in all ſchools, for Probably none = 


| r car eee 5, int hon} - 
F. The further come-of fudy to be purſued 
| walſt principally - depend on the buſineſs th 
perſon is intended for in future life. 40 
1. If the profeſſion. intended be N . 
ſhould apply to the ſtudy of morality, the Bible 
5 particularly the New Teſtament ; it is 


5 written 
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written in ſuch an idiom, that the words are 
generally placed in their natural order, nearly 
the ſame as in a philoſophical language Dr: gene» 
rally in the common converſe of mankind, the 
beſt for dialogue and inſtruction. In ſuch à 
language the meaning of the ſentences can ſel- 
dom or never be miſtaken, when the meaning 
of the words are known: the truth of every 


paſſage can only be determin'd from The ma. 


nuſeripts and books in which it is contained and 
their authorities; if from the abovementioned 
Authorities it head. 1mprobable that ſuch a paſ- 
ſage was contained in the original, does it not 
appear as a deceit on the generality of mankind 
to print it in the tranſlations, unleſs in the 
margin as dqubtſul? But is it not ſtrange 
when little doubt is entertained of the truth of 
the different readings collected from the manu 
Lcripts, and of the meaning of them; that men 
ſhould differ in the interpretation of paſſages 
- deemed: by many, points of the greateſt impor- 
tance? Readers ſeldom diſagree about the mean- 
ing of material paſſages contained in other proſe 
3 but ſuch is the force of prejudices from 
different attention paid to different matters, of 
| hypotheſes Seated; nh the. h an. ob: in- 
1 iB 20 $ 
2. What will not plat FLING Cabot 
and 25755 as their beter: ? Gant contact) 
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in themſelves and to their on actions; an ei- 
dent proof, that they really do not believe what 
they profeſs: ſome perſons aſſert the abſolute 
neceſſity of all human actions, neceſſity is the 
ſame let whateyer name be adjoined: but does 
any one ever act agreeably to this belief? The 
neceſſarian having committed a crime, does 
not juſtify it before a judge on the plea of ne- 
. ceſfity, does not alledge that he could not act 
otherwiſe, : that he has no other powers than a 
Kone; he too well knows the hypocriſy, of ſuck 
a plea; and that ſo far from being credited, it 
would ſubject him to the ridicule,” contempt 
and deteſtation of all his hearers; and if he 
judges the plea which appears falſe and con- 
temptible to himſelf and to every other man, 
10 be no plea at an human bar in excuſe for 
his actions; how much leſs to the Supreme t 
He profeſſes himſelf ie a coward: to 
man; but a bravo to God. 

3. In conformity to his belief * chan af 
from principles of morality and religion, in . 
truth, he cannot act at all: his motions ſimilar 
to thoſe of a ſtone are neceſſary and mechani- 
cal: but if he will honeſtly confeſs the truth, 
he will acknowledge that he is often with-held 
from committing crimes by a principle nearly 
allied to the former, the fear of preſent evil, 
and Irpad of future e z It prevents 


bim 
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| lim from taking poiſon, from doing every act 


hurtful to himſelf and others. Is a ſtone endued 
with the ſame principle ? Does it forbear acting 


from dread of any thing future, or of puniſh- 
ment ? Does not this tenet, (the contrary being 
by actions profeſſed on all ſerious concerns, 
afford a plea for every bad action, and ori- 


ginate from madneſs or ſame worſe- diſpoſition 
of the mind? If the man is not free becauſe 


_ Influenced by his good, his reaſons and under- 


ſtanding, (the underſtanding in all beings will 
approve. and confequently influence,) then a 
ſtone without underſtanding and influence is 


the moſt free; neceſſity is freedom; but where+ 
ever underſtanding exiſts, abſolute neceſſity 


cannot, 0 and the more exalted the underſtand · 


ing, generally the greater is the freedom of will, 


for from ignorance can proceed no will. 
4. In a ſimilar manner does the perſon, who. 
profeſſes himſelf to believe the great bulk of 


wankind to be damned. to be derils, at con- 
ſiſtent with: ſuch: a creed? To act conſiſtently to 


it; he muſt act in the ſame manner to them as he 
would to future devilz; he would even deteſt 


and avoid them: on the contrary he never 


thinks: of men of good actions and ſincerity 
being devils, but conſiders them as men deſire- 
able in dealings and converſe, and entitled 


; to w_ act of e charity and hu- 


Fez; Xo manit) ? 
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magieylr hes knows that the plea for acting 
agreeable to his pretended knowledge of their 
being damned; or devils, would not afford a juſ⸗ 
tification; to himſelf, as he really does not be- 
lieve in the doctrine; and would to otliers hen 
conſidered, be the ſubject of ridicule and deteſ. 
tation; as ſubverſive of zvery- eee bens: 

volence and charity. 8 10 (inne 40 Ht8; liens 
F. I know: no other inethvd/(than ee | 
mentioned) of acquiring aiknowkdgeiof chriſ: 
tianity from reading the teſtaments; "the firſt 
apoſtles themſelves only taught what they had 
ſeen and heard, and confirmed their doctrines 
dy miracles: but if any one pretends to a ſupe. | 
. rior method, to ĩnſtruction from an angel or 
ſpirit, to divine inſpiration, he has no Oαjsen 
to apply to the teſtaments to aequire the way 
| to ſalvation, he needs not attend the ſetmons 
N of any man, to hear from him what that man 
has only learned from the ſcriptures or other 
writings; for the proof of which he can adduce 
no miracles and proceed in no other method 
but from his reaſoning faculties in the ſame 
manner as all other men; but if he is com- 
pelled to learn the dectrines and their proofs 
by his reaſon and underſtanding from the ſcrip- 
tures and other writings in the ſame manner as 
other perſons, he may be aſſured that he has no 
| dan ä nen others: but what 
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ever divine inſpiration he may have;'if: bei can⸗ 
not perform miracles in ſupport of it, he may 
de certain, that it was never giren him to pub- 
Uh to others, otherwiſe miracles or prophecy 
the neceſſary means of enforcing belief would 
have been afforded : in default of which all ra- 
tional men will juſtly conclude him either an 
enthuſiaſt or madman, or an hypocrite and lyar, 
in both caſes an impoſtor and deceiver in the 
moſt ſerious concerns, and certainly not truly 
religious; and if deceitful in the moſt ſerious 
egncerns, not to be truſted /1 in other matters: 
nor would: a rational man reaſon with him on 
the ſubject, for on the one hand he can bring 
no proof but his aſſerted inſpiration, and con- 
ſequently afford no conviction; on the other 
hand no reaſoning can ever demonſtrate to him 
to be falſe, what the man from an heated ima- 
gination believes to be true; and if he does not 
believe it to be true, it is neacly impoſſible to 
extort confeſſion of falſehood from. ignorance, 
pride and ſelf-intereſt : enthuſiaſts by ſuch war 
in aſſertions generally conceal their ignorance 
of the ſubject, which, would evidently appear 
by an examination: if ſuch inſpiration were 
given, it would ſeem to be more neceſſary and 
uſeful in countries where true religion is not 
known, than in thoſe Where other means are 
given of / acquiring; the knowledge of every 
thing nant to ration. 
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belief or knowledge of 
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Every ont that thinks himſelf infpired; ſhould 
examine hitnfdf, whether he Kflows the doc- 
trines neceſfary to ſalvatlon, and can prove tlie 
truth of them and of chriſtianity; if he believes 
that he can, let him prove them to others; but 


ft he cannot, there is an end of the credit of his 


infpitation'to every other man; for not knows = 
ing a proof of them, he knows not whether they 
are true from any other Agument but the au- 
thority of others; and probably notwithftant- 
ing his infpiration, would have been of the re- 
gion of the country in Which he happened to 
Have beth Ratet eg 
6. A man, who argues chat every ohe po- 


ſeſt of the true faith,” will etijoy eternal appi- 


neſs as a reward for that faith ' Whatever: his 
works may be; wlether dune in conformity or 
contradiction to it, argues difeckxly contrary to 
reaſon and revelation, Which will ever be found! 
to agree, as they both proceed from che God of 
truth; they both affirm; that the perſon who 
had knowledge or ws agree faith of 
His maſter's will, and did it not, ſhall be beaten 
with many ſtripes, and he who was ignorant" | 
and poſſeſſed only a ſmall degree of probability or 
a weak faith ſhall be beaten with few ſtripes; 
that every” one ſhall' be rewarded according to 
his works: will a human legiſlator. admit tlie 

any laws as an excuſe 
R 535 
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for a crime committed. againſt them ? Can any 
perſon think himſelf guilty of no crime, who 
acts contrary to the laws of God? Can a chriſ- 
tian think his faith or belief of any avail, who 
acts contrary, to that belief, contrary to the 
commands of God as given by Jeſus Chriſt in 
the goſpel? Muſt he not reaſon, that the ſupe- 


= rior his underſtanding and knowledge (if 1 may 


f fo, term it), the greater puniſhment he merits 
for his tranſgreffions of them: any pretended. 
| - reverence. paid to the name of "Sa. and of 
_ » Chriſt will certainly be of no avail, when their 
commands are entirely neglected and diſobeyed 
by acting contrary to them; in words they pro- 
fes to do the will of the Lord, but not in 
deeds: will any legiſlator, will the God of truth 
and wiſdom publiſh laws with denunciations of 
puniſhments, and then in contradiction to his 
publication declare them im e whether 
ee or not? 5A 
- But. if any perſon te that 4by; 0 | 
"Hats or belief muſt produce good works, then 
be aſſerts that both faith and good works are 
neceſſary; for by the aſſertion faith without 
good works accompanying, i. e. accompanied by 
evil works will nat acquire ſalvation; and there 
is an end of all diſpute, for every one will a. 
dily agree that good works are of no avail, un- 
1 e and 3 from a. good = 
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ciple ; a true deiſt will ſay, being ague in com- 
pliance with the commands of God; and further 
that all our thoughts, words and actions ſhould 
be directed by the ſame: a chriſtian would al- 
ledge according to the commands given in the 
goſpels by Jeſus Chriſt: various miracles have 
been performed by faith and truſt in God 0 ; 
in the name of Chriſt, 
Experience and the goſpel teac Alt men 
do not always act according to their belief, ac- 
cording to what they believe to be their duty, 
to contribute moſt to their preſent and eternal 
happineſs; but a ſincere belief of the goſpel, of 
the means given either by reaſon or revelation 
of acquiring eternal happineſs; and a great and 
frequent attention paid to them above all other 
matters, will excite fervent devotion and greatly 
influence the actions of all men; who have not 
habituated themſelves to vicious courſes. _ 
2. If the profeſſion intended be the laws of 
the country, then it's ſtatute laws, cuſtoms, 
_ decrees of courts of judicatuge; forms of deeds; 
wills, &c., law enen wall be the ba pron 
of ſtudy. 
1 F. The lawyer muſt examine 7h agreement, 


diſagreement and relation between the different 
laws, &c., and the conſequences applicable to 


_ caſes in diſpute and further the probabilities 
1 n * and teſtimony of 
R : | facts 


1 


| facts whoſe proofs depend on known or praha - 
ble circumſtances and teſtimony on records 


of court, and other given modes of evidence; 


to which the degrees of aſſent have prrimps 3 
ſettled by precedent practice. 


2. 2. He ſhould likewiſe 3 che af 


ö probability neceſſary. to conviet a perſon of a 
criminal offence, or to depriye him of :property 


long in his undiſturbed poſſeſſion. In the firſt 
caſe, it is better that ten guilty men ſhauld 
eſcape than one innocent ſuffer; for if men 
were to he condemn d on ſlißht (L may even 
add without very ſtrong) evidence all innocent 
perſons would live in continual fear, incon- 


ſiſtent with happineſs; on the contrary were vil- 


lains too often to eſcape, the i innocent would'live 


EE In equal fear, for themſelves and their property; 


the life and ſecurity of. an honeſt man and goad 
citizen are ever to be preferred to that of ſeyeral 


who have forfeited them by their erimes.—In 
extending merey to a guilty perſon, the crime 


2uld not only. be. conſidered ;, but the cha · 


radter.,of the perſon. and perhaps other cir» 


cumſtances, from which ſomewhat may be 


jodged of the 11 8055 ſuch mercy, will produce 


Lives. ſhould gebe e taken away, unleſs for 
crimes inconſiſtent with the good and. ſafety 


of others; however. no. crime. ſhould. be ſo 


hghtly wen as to, be conligered as g re- 


ward, 


4F > 
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| Ae conſequently. encouragement to other 
perſons to commit ſimilar ones; on this/prin- 
eiple every one ſhould be deprivod of the ut- 
moſt farthing acquired by unjuſt means. 38 
In puniſnments for crimes wilfully e 
ted, juſtice ſeems'to demand at leaſt retaliation; 
in property much more ſhould: be forfeited if 
poſſible than acquired by means knowingly un- 
juſt; in cruelty as murther, maiming, &c.; 
ſimilar or ſuperior pains ſhould be inflicted. 
2. 3. A claim to property after undiſturbed 
poſſeſſion for many years ſhould; not be admit- 
ted but on the cleareſt evidence ; otherwiſe per- 
ſons would live in continual fear for their pro- 
perties, as they might be deprived of them by 
falſe evidence, forgeries, &c., which: may be 
ealculated to give ſome grounds for any plea. 
A perſon not having been diſturbed, affords a 
ſtrong preſumption of his right, for perſons 
who: have a claim will ſeldom leave à perſon 
long undiſturbed in — of what _ 
deems to be their propert . 
All laws ſhould be Sund for the abu 15 
the whole ſtate, and of mige alfa 
with it, 10 Achat! $i | #314 . Tis F313 3 
3. In phyſic too . time ſhould not hes 
ſpent in the ſtudy of what are called it's colla- 
teral branches, viz: Anatomy, Chemiſtry, Bo—-— 
aun W &c., to the neglect of the 
35 ea, 


„ e } 
practice; any great knowledge of them. wall | 
ſeldom be wanting in it. 

3. 1. The diſorder is judged: from every ; thing 
being in it's natural ſtate or otherwile, i. e. the 
ſymptoms, and from them named; and the 
remedies preſcribed, ſuch as have been found 
advantageous in ſimilar cafes from experience. 

3.2. In the collateral branches little com 
ſon can be inſtituted between the knowledge of 
the moderns and ancients, in ſome of them the 
latter ſeem ſcarce to have laid a foundation. 
3. 3. In the practice both principally: proceed 
on the ſame baſis, experience; but the experience 
of ſo many later ages is added, and the origin 
of new diſorders and remedies muſt have made 


> great additions, ſo that the learned rather than 


| practitioners conſult Hippocrates, and no one 
in the preſent day builds his practice on him. 
3. 4. In trifling diſorders, the conſtitution, 
which likewiſe pms the erer part in all, 
cures 49 out of 50. 
In law, in phyſic, the uſual bee 515 bus | 
neſs when acquired, is commonly followed in 
the practice with great facility ; but new caſes 
require the conſultation of books or perſons 
converſant 1 in ſimilar matters. ; 
F. The faculties both of mind and body can 
only be kept in health, and improved by a pro- 
per exerciſe of then, * diligence, converſation, 
4 ; &c, 3 


„ 
Seis without ſuch exerciſe they will remain 
weak and incapable of performing their reſpet- 
tive functions to any conſiderable degree: it 
ſeems agreeable to à ſtate of trial; that the 
living powers ſhould in a great degree depend 
on the voluntary uſe the man makes of them. 
Our well being on our mode of acting. 
6. Lord Verulam ſays, converſation makes a 


ready man, was a full mans and n. all 75 


exact man. 
This is founded on che principle, that exer- 
ciſe creates excellence in it's own way. 
F. Every thing is better taught by labert | 
. than precept. To improve our reaſoning facul- 
ties therefore we ſhould: recur to the books, in 
which examples of juſt argumentation and de- 
monſtration are contained, and with attention 
examine the truth or probability of every ſtep 
in the demonſtration or proof; and not only 
read, but afterwards demonſtrate them our- 
ſelves: in mathematical knowledge no book is 
ſuperior on this account to Euclid; but it would 
be advantageous to recur alſo to books, which 
treat on other ſubjects; though the reading of 
the demonſtrations of propoſitions on one, 
will certainly. render us more capable and ready 
in underſtanding the proofs of propoſitions on 
a different ſubject; the more nearly allied the 
Fo ane are, the more mn _— the uſe 


of 


(ne 
— on the one; aſãſt in teaſoting on the 
other: beſides in every ſcience ſome principles 
or axioms, are generally ro be irt clearly ac- 
quired and attentively examined, tete wd few 
Proceed far with ſafety; for the failure of which 
we ſhall e e ee 5 our pro- 
greſs. SAI 19026100 1140 6. & Mew Hy). 
8. Some Wb will kegelt us A abr of what 
I call lax reafoning, Which on many ſubjects 
may be preferable ; by ſtrict reaſonitig] I un- 
derſtand that, | which in every ſtep is connected 
with the preceding, ' and conſequentiy brings 
us one ſtep on. our journey further diſtant from 
the firſt; | and neater to the laſt, farther from 
the data and nearer to the quæſira; it proceeds 
as it were in a direct rbad: by lan reaſoning; 
that which does not proceed regularly from the 
precedent ſtep to the ſubſequent, hut inter- 
mixes them in any order that the mind ſhall. 
think fit, or for ſome reaſons prefer; the ſame 
ſteps any how placed will (when attentively 
conſidered) deduce the ſame concluſion: the 
ſteps neceſſary for the proof of one ptopoſition 
may be intermixed with the ſteps neceſſury for 
another, or for ſeveral others; and from them 
the ſeveral truths or propoſitions may be in- 
fered: this method properly managed may lead 
us in a more conciſe but not ſo clear a way to 
the ſeveral propoſitions; as many ſteps of one, 
oy. Ukewiſe be contained in another. 


9. A 


ä 
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\ £4 mY A propoſition may be demonſtrated ſomes 


times: hy proving the contrary falſe; or it may 
be proved by proceeding backwards, from the 
quæſita to the. data; this can ſeldom be the 
caſe in the invention of | propoſitions ; for the 


propoſitions in this caſe muſt be tither known 


or conjectured; but this rately happens, and is 
contrary to the uſual method of obſerving 
and reaſoning concerning nature; for we com- 
monly proceed from the cauſe to the effect 
10. It will be uſeful for the improvement of 
our reaſoning faculties, and to render us greater 
proficients in the ſubject, to look all around 


| (if 1 ay be allowed to uſe the expreſſion); 


and examine the propoſitions i in regard to their 


conneRions with each others and extend them 


to extraneous ſubjects. | 
11. In the ſtudy of Natural Philoſopliy an 


Practical knowledge, reading alone will ſeldom | 


create great proficiency ; ; clearneſs will beſt be 
acquired from experiments and trials; a few 
experiments are worth a great deal of theory: a 
tradeſman learns his buſineſs by practice, not 
precept alone; and from thence acquires a faci- 


lity of performing it as it were mechanically: 


our uſual actions and even volitions proceed 

with the ſlighteſt attention. 
12. A mechanic learns the utility of ſome 
more eps machines by inſtructipn Whether 
8 from 
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. from perſons or books, and examination; when 


he is become a perfect maſter of the contrivan- 
ees or principles contained in theſe machines, 
he eaſily applies them to ſimilar in others, and 

probably from them deduces additional contri- 
 vances, which increaſe his knowledge, and ſo 
on continually : let a perſon be very clear in 
the theory without having examined ſuch 
machines or any thing relative to them, he will 
probably find difficulties of which he was not 
well aware. 

13. It will tl be difficult-for a FW ol 
of inſpector to underſtand the ſtructure of a 
machine delineated on planes; and models of 
it probably cannot eaſily be procured; but from 
having ſeen and examined the delineations of 
ſeveral machines, the mechaniſm of which he 
clearly underſtands, he will ſoon be able to 
underſtand the delineations of A: W 
vances in others. 

14. It is advantageous to vis ths indy 5 
all ſciences with the principles on which they 

are founded, for all ſciences have their princi- 
ples; and to proceed in a regular order, from 
the precedent to the ſubſequent, and ſo on till 
the perſon becomes an adept in the ſcience: if 
ſeveral principles or operations are ſimple and 
entirely independent of each other, it is of no 
65 ee from which. of them the ſtudy js 
5 „ 


Pd 


3 


Yu ( 19.) | 
babe : this is the caſe in the operations of 
many ſciences, in Chemiſtry, in Agriculture 
which excels all natural ſciences in the utility 

and diffuſiveneſs of its knowledge, &c.; and 
therefore it is — to take W as s 
occur from convenience. 
15. Moſt ſciences not allied to es before 
learned will be difficult at the beginning; but 
afterwards the progreſs eee eaſy, and n 
rapid. 

26. It may be uſeful to give that cn 
precept of the great mathematician and ſtateſ- 
man of Holland, De Wit: do one thing at 
once: for if the mind be conſtantly diverted. 
from one ſtudy to another, it will ſeldom make 
much progreſs in any; but I do not mean that 
relaxation when the mind is fatigued is not ne- 
ceſſary : the ſtrength of the mind after fatigue 
is beſt recovered by ſleep; though in leſſer fa- 
tigues a change of labours and of ſtudy to others 
leſs intenſe; may produce a ſimilar effect. | 

17. In learning the rudiments, or initiation 
of any ſcience, teachers will be advantageous 
and perhaps very neceſſary, till the ſcholar by 
reading finds himſelf enabled to proceed; and 
even afterwards: a maſter may free him from 
_ difficulties which may happen to occur: or by 
remitting the ſubject for the preſent; and 
Meters to it ſometime after; ; when the 2 
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( us ) | 
8 loſt the train of thinking, from which at 
the preſent he may find it difficult to extricate 
_ himſelf and get into a new train; and likewiſe 
xecovered the ſtrength of his faculties now ex- 
hauſted by labour and n eg me wh _ 
enge the difficulties. 

18. We ſhall generally become more rebar; in 
any ſubject, and find its difficulties, by teach- 
ing; and gain a more extenſiye knowledge by 

coxnverſing with others engaged in the ſame 
ſtudies; from them often may be procured 
hints, which may be transferred to advantage. 
19. In many things it will be uſeful before 
we inſtitute experiments, &c. to acquire know- | 
ledge on ſimilar. ſubjects. To exemplify this, a 
perſon ſhould acquire 4 competent knowledge 

of things in his own country, before he travels 

to gain the knowledge of the inhabitants, 

cities, cuſtoms, politics, ae Ec. of «ther 
countries,” e.. 

20. For confirmation or dee it may be 

8 neceſſary to calculate examples or perform 

trials; a certain number of examples or trials 

properly inſtituted will in many rn W 
ſtrate or prove a propoſitioan. 

21. To the reading of books of every ſcience, | 
a knowledge of the language in which they are 
wrote is neceſſary; of Wen e 1 Sate, 

: of others a leſs. * 

| 1. Mathe- 


at 
4 


(ua ) 
1. Mathematics contain in ſome degree by 
the figures and notation a general language, 


the mathematical part is eaſily underſtood by a 


maſter; and thence with the knowledge of a 


few words in the language may probably be 
1 decyphered moſt e and their 18 7 
ſtrations. 


2. Something analogous i 1s commonly. per- 


formed by perſons in languages, and I may al- 
moſt ſay in common converſation, in ſciences, 


and more particularly in poetry; very many 


words in all languages have different mean- 
ings; the ſame word ſometimes denotes the 
particular or general; many different relations, 
metaphorical, figurative, &c.; the ſubſtance or 
things contained in it; things ſimilar and allied; 
actions and relations ſubſtantived or perſonified ; 
and vice verſa, ſubſtances transformed into ac- 
tions and relations, &c.; yet the mind from the 
ideas denoted by the remaining words contained 
in the ſentence, readily decyphers its meaning: 
of this a great many inſtances can eaſily in all 


languages be given, particularly in rude and 


uncultivated ones; for their metaphors, images 
and alluſions are commonly more ſtriking and 
forcible. Hence from the meaning of a fewõ 
principal words in any language being knomn, 
may be decyphered the meaning of many _ 
{ages contained in 8 writers. | 


£5) 22. Moſt 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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22. Moſt books carefully read and 8 | 
pes will increaſe the habit of attention, and im- 
prove. the faculties in addition to the knowledge 
acquired: paſs not over propoſitions and their 
proofs without underſtanding them; for this 
often done, will create an habit of lane, and 
weak attention. 
23. If the mind be too much nk . 4 


long time, it will with difficulty return to its 


uſual vigour. Some recreations and amuſements 
may be neceſſary; too much labour and ſtud 
' weaken the faculties and injure the health; a 
proper degree of them preſerves and increaſes. 
both: they ſhould be innocent and if poſſible tend 
to promote in us piety, virtue, &c. and health; 
and never to their detriment. In different ages, 
different ſituations, ſtates of health, &c.; dif- 


ferent amuſements, different degrees of them, 


and i in all nd: Which 1s ry: pleaſing, 


mne, 
24. The memory as all W faculties i is im- 


SY and by exerciſe, and particularly in things 


allied, and in younger years.— The memory of 
ſubjects we are ſomewhat acquainted with are 

more eaſily acquired and retained than of ſuch 
as we are entirely ignorant of; the more per- 
| fectly learnt, the longer retained: if learnt with- 
out underſtanding and repetition, it will ſoon 
255 loft. RP may: ſeem Ca.) as the: me- 
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mory is ſo very weak and" deceitful, by what 


means we recollect ſo many things of ſcience | 


and other matters; we depend commonly on 
ſagacity, i 1;e; the reaſoning faculty arguing from 
ſome data treaſured in the mind to others, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of which moſt things would 
be entirely forgot, though proofs as well as 
things are more eaſily recollected from having 
. been before known. The underſtanding, the 
inventive faculty and the en, S 
2 each other. | 
25. The mind when awake e conſtantly per 
ann e and wills. y 


ON INVENTION, "Ree LOO. 
1. To i improve our faculties in the yvekts. | 


gation of truth, we ſhould uſe. ourſelves to 
write, themes on different ſubjects; and by 
looking on every fide of them, deduce all the, 
arguments of any force that we can think of 5 
this will acquire us the habit of performing the 
ſame on other and particularly fimilar ſubjects ; 
but 1ſt. It is neceſſary to read books with at- 
tention,-to inſtitute experiments, &c., ſo as to 
acquire knowledge on the ſubject; we ſnould 
.alſo ſtudy books and ſciences which exerciſe the | 


faculty of invention: in Algebra problems are Ys 


* of which the reſolutions are requir- 
8 ed; 


tw } 


1 e e kao t the-leaſt in what 


manner to begin the reſolution; but e ſoon 


| acquire a facility of tranſlating the propoſition 


given into Algebraic language, Ad ng the 


intermediate ſteps. Mathematicians depending 


* 
—[—— ina — —Tè—5. — 
. 


on this, often leave ſteps in the demonſtration 
to be ſupplied by their readers, and properly. 


too When 2M OW? ONS 8 be r nt al | 
ob ſciencſe. | 
2. Mathomaticians Elsen rend e Ting | 


© tons, but inveſtigate them themſelves ; and if 
they ſometimes prove difficult, recur to ſome 
ſtep of the writer; or in geometrical mat - 


ters to the inſpection of the figures, which 
commonly extricates them from the difficulty 


Somewhat ſimilar-is true in the inveſtigation of 
truth in all other ſciences, we learn ſome ge- 
neral principles, which will moſt commonly: 
conduct us to the intermediate ſteps N in ; 


the proof of the propoſition propoſed.” F 
3. All ſciences will be difficult till we "Mis: 


n a key to their knowledge + and If the 


principles aſſumed be falſe, the ſuperſtracture 


will probably be falſe. 


= 


4. In moſt ſciences the propolitions are the 


immediate deductions of experience and ob- 
ſervation, or contain very few ſteps in the 
proof; but in pure and mixt e e e 
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8. The advances of ſcience are gradual, one 55 


lays the foundation, and another builds on Gt; 1 55 
6. In learning ſcience, reading hiſtory, &c. 3 
when, the object is the ſcience, the ſtory, | the 
| hiſtory, &c. and not the words; books wrote 
in the language of the country are generally to 
be prefered, as it is already acquired and more 
eaſily underſtood; and natural, not figurative 
language is preferable for information and im- 
provement, as it is the more common and 
cs and conſequently requires leſs attention. 

Ac perſon may | read and- underſtand the 
meaning and excellence of a work tranſlated 
into his native language in a few days, which 
will require perhaps years to underſtand equally 
in its original: in figurative language readers 
often do not attend to the mene and unn 
0 of the figure. 

If an author writes e for his own 
countrymen, the writing ſhould be in the lan- 
guage of his country; but if for the literati of 
different countries, it ſhould be in latin 

7. The: eſſential, difference between poetry - 
and proſe i is the language, in poetry being me- 
tre or: rhime ; the ſentiments. however figura- 
tive, metaphorical, '&c. may hf be expreſt 
in proſe as metre, &c. 
8. Words being artificial FI the ab 5 
941 trary marks of our e can only be. quired 
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by ſtudy, and retained by memory; poetry 
therefore as far as the language is concerned, 
depends on art not nature: the poet ſhould 
therefore principally ſtudy the words of the 
language in which he compoſes, particularly 
+ thoſe contained in it, which are beſt adapted to 
metre or rhime; and claſs them in the memory 
ſo as readily to follow each other in verſe or 
rhime, or any order neceffary : he ſhould begin 
| theſe ſtudies with the reading with attention 
the beſt poets chiefly in the language, in which 
he means to compoſe z and books on poetical 
compoſitions; and with the compoſing of verſe 
or rhime; if he means to excel, from the earlieſt 
gage, ſo as even to liſp in them; for if he neg- 
lets them at that period, he will ſeldom be 
induced to apply much time to them after- 
wards: in ſeveral other ſtudies, where utility 
does not command attention, perſons for ſimĩ- 


lar reaſons ſeldom excel, unleſs _ ts in 
infancy. | 


9. The intent of poetry not being to inftrudt 
for no poet 1 is ever read on account of the'know- 
ledge contained; all knowledge is better taught 
and more eaſily acquired in proſe, the common 
language of mankind; but to enforce good and 
. uſeful ſentiments, to pleaſe and amuſe ; every 
ſentiment uſeful to thoſe purpoſes may natu- 
TORY be introduced, 82 pleaſing and ſtriking 


or image, 
MIND hs | 
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im = metaphor, allegory, &c. with 
inſerted; the language ſhould be ag 
ſuch as pleaſes the ear, of which it can only 
judge; but in this perſons from nature and 
from various cauſes will determine differently. 

10. The greateſt excellence of an hiſtorian 
is truth: read and examine therefore all the ori- 
ginal writers of records, and other teſtimonies 
on the ſubject; and from thence collect the 
facts, which ſeem to have the greater probabi- 
lity; the credibility of moſt ancient oecurren- 
ces depends on the authority of two or three 

authors of the time, in which they happened, 
and their writings being faithfully copied to 

the preſent the hiſtories of the firſt, rude 
and uncultivated ſtate of moſt nations afford 
often relations abſurd and unnatural, and * 
little inſight into truth and Probability ; ; art 
Sen creatures of the imagination. 
1. An hiſtorian, who publiſhes facts from 

Kat” and not written teſtimony, even at ſo ſmall 
a diſtance of time as thirty years after their hap. 
pening, will generally err in the minutie;-but 
he who publiſhes only from ſuch authority one 
hundred and fifty years after the event, will 
conmmanyy be deceived even in tle Oo" dur. 
lines. 

12. He who is known to o publiſh a felchood 
for n. or indolently a fact with. very little 
DI | 5 2 exami- 


* 
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examination, cannot be credited in the relation 
of any other, and ought to be condemned to 
eternal oblivion; for ignorance is preferable to 


E falſchood : and even in ſtory and repreſenta- 


tion, which is not built on truth but utility 


and amuſement; juſtice to the dead, and per- 
haps truth and morality require that no cha- 


racter or fact taken from hiſtory ſnould be re- 
preſented in a falſe light, the practice of it Would | 


. all regard to future fame. 


13. An hiſtorian may give his e of 
ao cauſes of events when he relates them as 


a conjectures; or exerciſe his invention by fram- 
ing ſpeeches proper to have been ſpoke on cer- 


tain great occaſions,” when thoſe which were 


"- really ſpoke, are loſt or forgot; i in this the hil- / 


torian acts the part of an orator in every thing 


but publick delivery; in ſuch compoſitions 
Thucydides greatly excelled : this probable de- 


viation from truth may be excuſed from the 
excellence and propriety of the compoſitions, 
from their being of little conſequence whether 
true or falſe, and their e to nature N 


3. CHE *- 2 


14. Sacred writers, when: they foretell the 


coming, office, character and ſufferings of the 
Meſſiah or future facts, cannot but have been 


„ divinely inſpired; their relations of paſt facts 
unleſs connected with the former, or expreſſly 


MEE, mentioned 


15 
: 
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viantioned? from divine authority, are for en 
thing that we can adduce to the contrary, to 


be judged in the ſame manner as the relations 


of profane hiſtorians, regard . had OA 
purity of their characters 


15. The probability of any material kacke 


related being true, will be greatly inereaſed by 
their not being contradicted at the time; un- 
leſs cauſes are known, wich might probably * 
prevent it's hiſtorians bean mere in the 
great outlines. 


16. The aiobabiliey of a fact related being 


true, is as the probability of the truth of the 


firſt relation, and of ſucceeding writers copying 
it truly, multiplied into each other. 


15. Story and repreſentation of it being the 


creatures of the mind may be expected to ex- 
cel hiſtory in every thing but truth; to be 
more entertaining, more inſtructive 1 in life and 


manners, more conſiſtent in character, and 


more calculated to promote happineſs, virtue 
and religion; but the force of truth will ever 
render hiſtory more en and give it a pre- 


ference to ſtory. en ee 
18. Dialogues wrote in metre or rhime are un- 


natural and ſubverſive of their principal utility, 


viz. improvement in common converſe: do 


Philoſophers, do Poets even converſe in metre? 


0 ip 85 gg; leſs lezillators, whoſe laws anq com- 
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mands ſhould be delivered with the utmoſt 
clearneſs, and conſequently not in metre or 
rhime, nor in figurative language; figurative 
language may have all the pomp and pageantry ; 
of ſhew, and the meaning of a page in figura- 
tive, may ſometimes more clearly be expreſt in 
two lines of plain and ſimple language —often 
on examination, thoughts expreſt in ane 
language loſe their force and beauty. bal 
19. Repreſentation not only relates told as 
ſtory or writing does, but adds perſons relating 
them in the common ſociety,” converſe, atti- 
tudes, actions and paſſions of mankind ; it may 
be faid in ſome manner to conjoin natural 
painting with ao or to Kory add life a; ave | 
tions. I 

When iet 0 Ee at any coh- 
' ſiderable diſtance of time, or place; they ſhould 
neither be painted in the ſame piece, nor re- 
_ preſented at the ſame time without a break: 
no repreſcatation can deceive any perſon into 
the belief of reality, viz. that the ſtage is the 
place where, and the preſent the time when 
ſuch an event happened: nor that any perſon 
is the perſon he repreſents; nor that five mi- 
nutes intermiſſion is an intermiſſion of ten 
years or even two hours, nor that the place of 
the ſtage is changed to another; nor in hiſtori- 


cal: EL that a e in the ſpace of 
5 ſeveral 


— 


; 0 | 
ſeveral years ſhall be no more changed than in 
the ſpace of an hour or two: in reading a ſtory _ 
our attention eaſily paſſes without conſidering 
it from one time or place to another, and it 
does the ſame in repreſentation without much 
conſideration of the length ar diſtance" of 
either: the ſeparate parts of the ſame ſtory 
ſhould be told as in a living picture: the per- 
ſons, and the place ſhould be drawn ſomewhat 
as may be ſuppoſed agreeable to them they 
repreſent ; the ſentiments, the words and ac- 
tions ſhould be as near as poſſible, conformable 
to human nature or to real facts, to what has 
happened: one, perhaps the greateſt uſe of re- 
preſentations may be the inſtruction of the au- 
dience, in the dialogues, in the common con- 
verſe of the nation, and alſo in the juſt pronun- 
ciation ; the former may be learned from read- 
ing, but things are generally better taught by 
example than precept; the living actions add 
ſtrength to the ſtory and things learned by a 
number of perſons are by degrees diffuſed in 
ſome degree through the whole: hence 7 4 
may be uſed to political purpoſes. 

20. The pleaſure from reading a pathetic or - 
other ſtory, may not be much inferior to that 
from ſeeing it acted; this generally makes a 
greater impreſſion on the memory and is conſe. 
ee remembered to a more diſtant time, but 

which 


\ 
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had not the ae force of ſeeing the come 
pam t 3414 W eig vifs9 enn 1 
1 Bids Truſt no city, cond oa 5020 any 
thing but facts; the greateſt have erred in 


their. reaſonings: men differ not widely in their 


underſtandings, the moſt difficult propoſition 
invented by man, can with proper application 


. equally be underſtood by moſt others; the ſame 
Ls. = be. affirmed of their inventive faculties; 1 
believe that very few have applied themſelves to 
the ſtudy. of any ſcience, before they were 
enabled to procure the princi pal books con- 
tained in it, but who proprio märte have diſ- 


covered ſome of the inventions; before given 
and added others of their own: examine there- 
fore for yourſelf, and if it does not Appear de- 
Aducible from nature, reject it; there is only 

one road to truth; but many to error, he that 
knows the way to truth, knows every other 


to lead to error, and various are. the cauſes 


that influence and miſlead our purſuit in ſearch i 
of nature and truth; to avoid which every ſtep 


| ſhould be examined with the greateſt attention, 


and every thing that creates a wiſh: or defire 


| ſhould be admitted with caution. 


22. Some quote the authority of writers. for 
1 moſt clear and eaſy, being nearly ſelf-evident | 


1 and * even * a proof of falſe pro- 
115 e poſitions 
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Which of them would be preferred if the latter 5 
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poſitions: ; ſome quite you a for ex- 
cellencies. 28 „„ 
Diſpute not with ſuch as W their prin- 
ciples'on authority and not on nature; for there 
is no reaſoning with ſtrong prejudices: in mat- 
ters of ſcience always immutable bow down to 
no authority; by ſtudy and application men be- 
come proficients in every art and ſtience; and 
vrhen they underſtand the various improve- 
ments contained in it; the invention of no man 
appears wonderful, or ſeems beyond the capacity 
of men of moderate abilities, poſſibly not be- 
yond their on: the ignorant think every thing 
great, every thing nearly a miracle; the learned 
approve, but not admire: I may venture to ſay 
| this, becauſe the difficulty of ſome propoſitions 
invented by me, have been adjudged net much. 
inferior to thoſe invented by any others.” 
23. It is ſurpriſing to obſerve the imprdve- 
ment that man makes in his faculties ; he acquires. 
an habit of difcourſing in his own language as 
faſt as he can well ſpeak, he likewiſe reads aloud 
with the ſame ſpeed, or by the eye with a greater, 
and underſtands the things read to him with 
the ſame celerity; to che underſtanding of 
which he muſt recollect the meaning of every 
_ read; for the change of any one word 
generally change the meaning of the ſen- 
we 9 a formal definition does not oc- 


3 cur | 


% 


| . him eee n cannot be ſaid 


my | 7 
. * 
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: cur at the, fame time to he mind: when he is 


become a proficient in any ſcience, he will un- 


derſtand with the ſame degree of ſwiftneſs every 
thing that he reads in books of that ſcience; 
thus the grammar of a language may be read 


in a day or two and perfectly underſtood a 
book of Rhetoric-or Logic in as ſhort a time; 


books of Morality, Philoſophy, Chemiſtry, &c. 
Mathematics, by Presente m thee with nearly 


and hiſtory Ate dere without difficulty | 
and with. little attention; hence the mind eafily 
underſtands the improvements made in arts and 


ſciences with which it has been much converſant ; 


or often from ſome leading prineiples, conjec- 


tures and foreſees the work: but memory is 


not equally ſtrong as the underſtantclings for 


though a perſon underſtands, yet does he not re- 


member but by mrepeared ee ad alto 
tion: 


the inventive as of the underſtanding faculties: 
a man having acquired a language, and the 
Principles and conſiderable knowledge of any 


ſcience, is never at a difficulty to place the 
words (by his invention) 4 in ſuch order as to 


| expreſs bis ſentiments ; and ſeldom at a loſs to 
give a proper anſwer to any queſtion propoſed 


f 2 to 
13 * a 5 . | 
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. 
to be maſter of a general rule or prineiple, who 
cannot apply it to any particular caſe conta 
ed in it; that perfon may be ſaid to be mafter 
of a ſeience, who on a queſtion being propoſed, 
can readily anſwer whether it can be performed | 
by what is known in the ſcience or not; and | 
if it can, give the method of reſolving” it: the the 
more eaſy the method, dhe N og Lg api 7 
of the fob: : „ 0d e e 
25. A man Ming by dudy treated in his 15 
mind words proper for metre or rhime, and done 
the ſame from eonipoſing'verſes of his own and. 
reading thoſe of others with attention, acquires 
by degrees a facility of rendering every ſenti- 
ment in verſe or rhime: inſtances have been 
publiſhed of perſons repeating extemporanebdus 
Nr ee of many lines in verſe and rhime; 

but impoſitions may „ either on the patt 

of the hearer, which may be preſumed generally | 
to be the caſe; when he remembers and publifhes 
the very words ſpoken by the other; or of the 
perſon himſelf by having before compoſed or 
learned ſimilar verſes: I can only affirm that 1 
never met in fach A maſter of pra Han- | 
guage;s. 7 2 ui bie el DSN 

26. The pin: oftari kts his ſubject by enu⸗ 
merating the moſt ſtriking and pleaſing particu- 15 
lars contained in it; and creating fimiles, i images 
and camara this is arbitrary and like 
| 92 | other 


4 al 4 


1 5 EY 1 habits to be acquired from the 
reading of books on the ſubject, application 
and attention; and may thence be attained to 


| very contents degree of n,. and * 
N bao 
27. In books. of ſcience; arts and, of fort 
the - ſentiments, the truth and the excel- 
lence of the things contained may be judged 
and corrected by an intelligent reader to the 
For of time as well as by the writers. hence 
books on ſuch ſubjects have been ren- 


970 more perfect and excellent in their ſue- 


ceſſive editions, and additions made; hence 
probably has ariſen the accuracy of the demon - 


ſtrations contained in Buclid's Berben of 


Geometry, and ſome other books. 1a:boghifd 2c 
28. But critics, may probably not meet ith 
the ſame ſucceſs in correcting language, hiſtory, 


and any thing which has referenee to fortuer 


facts; for the true meaning of the words, the 


idioms of the languages, and the facts to which 
they bear reference, may for ever have periſhed; | 
0 aug all conjectures may be vain and improbable, | 


29. If wit conſiſts in things ludicrous; or in 


| things allied in words, in appearance but not 
in reality; morality and knowledge muſt differ 

from wit, as truth does from falſehood ; as 
| light from obſcurity ;. a man of underſtanding 


in this ſenſe wall un a man of wit, for 
ty | clearly 


PL 3 

A underſtanding. the differences of things, 
he will never advance thingsglaringly falſe; nor 
will he ſtudy to become an 1 
een e Won ga 
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o COMPARISONS, aURSTITUTIONs, 
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cee may denote Wie of x mag- 7 
nitude, intenfity, &. as to degree, VIZ. 1 5 ; 
poſitive, the comparative, the ſuperlative; 55 

any relation or Amilituc: fimiles denote 1 x ot 
likenefs' of one thing to another i in ſome of their 
properties, qualities or Actions; the more exact 

the likeneſs, the ſuperior cæteris aribus the 
ſimile: the fitnilitude in things which expreſs. 

the fimile muſt be better known and more Mik 

ing or pleafing, affe&tionate or paſſic tanate, '&, 

— in the things themſelves; otherwile. «the 

fimile will be of no uſe,” =" 8 e017] 


2. When the compariſons * in 0 
widely differ in degree, Which are mentioned 

as analogous; then a falſehoed! 18 aſſertedz when 
the falſehood 18 perceived: 4 ind ſtriking, the 

| compariſons will be cenfured ; for no _ dif | 

-- poſed mind will ever be pleaſed with an obvi- 

! dus and clear deviation in bath. „or think i 8 — 2 

excellence. Every thing cörreſpondent mutatis. 


be 
1 mutandis may be advanced concerning S 17 re 
: done 10328 e S eee N 
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2 In teaching knowledge ſimiles are gener ally 
things likened are exactly the fame; the reaſon . 


ing from one will be the ſame as from the 


other; but if the ſimilitudes are different, then 
reaſaning on conceptions from one to the other 
will draw us from the truth accordingly: fimi- 
les always ſuppoſe ſome ignorance of the ſimi- 
© tide cxpreſt in the things themſelves, d a 
|.” FHuperior knowledge of thoſe which expreſs. the 
| fitmile; and ate conſequently, more uſeful, ſtrik- 
ing and better calculated for perſons ignorant 

| of, thin acquainted, with the ſubject of the 


«FP der 2212183 WIe iy ers 3551 
I. common converſe ſimiles are ſeldom uſed; 
perſons generally relate every fact, every. thing 


uſeful in the plaineſt and moſt intelligible man- 
ner pollible, and never have recourſe to fimiles 
of ſubſtitutions as figures, &c:; unleſs ſuch ag | 
are in common uſe in the language: hence as 
truth, clearneſs and knowledge: increaſe, the 
uſe of fimiles and figurative language diminiſn. 
5. In ſtrong feelings or paſſians, the mind ne- 
ver ſtudies for fimiles, figures, ſubſtitutions, 
&c.z but in violent ones uſes the. ſtrongeſt 
words expreſlive of the paſſion immediately oe- 
curring, i. e. in common, uſe, and tones expreſ- 
me of them; but in depreſt paſſions it "uſes 
very few words, if any; they are accompanied 


\ 


. 19) | 
by Voest dee depreſſion of all che faculties | 
and actions, often by tears; by words denoting , 
the grief, cauſe and effect; in a dejected tone. 
. Subſtitutions in language are uſed of one 
thing for another in ſome manner connected 
with or related to it, though 1 in other reſp 
| widely different ; as things animate and i inani- | 


ſtances, properties, ackions and ſufferings; 
things preſent and abſent, paſt and future; ; 
cauſe and effect; particular and general; parts 
and whole; words and things; '&c. time and - 
place and things connected; and endowin 
ſubſtances and things with faculties which the 
do not really poſſeſs, or depfivinig them of ſome 
of their own. 

7. The meaning of the words degotiy 8 fuck 
figures; ſubſtitutions and. fimiles is to be col- 15 
lected from the remainder of the ſentence or 
ſentiment they are connected with; it may be 
deemed deſerving of cenſure, when not faffici. 4 
ently obvious; or two or more meanings may 
_ equally be inferred: but ſometimes the decy- 


mate: ſenſations, relations and feelings; ſub:- 


Phering of it is not without difficulty, unleſs | 


it is commonly uſed: perſons in reading often 
do not ſcrutiniſe the exact connection and 
ꝙ9ꝙ—ͥWvb | 


ed, correſpond to the thing itſelf and wi 


its ſubſtitution; the better ceteris paribus'(if T 


A (ww) 

may ſo term it) the fable; they ſhould at leaſt 

agree in ſome of the principal traits * theſe 

ſubſtitutions ſhould be carried on through the 

whole fable in the ſame meaning; for if they 

are ſometimes expreſt in one ſenſe, and ſomes | 
times in another; it LINA be dissen to N 


them. 


8. When things are » God to ow different pro⸗ 
perties z whether in ænigmas, language, &c.; 
conſider the things which have each of the 
properties ſeparately, and then exclude thoſe 
which diſagree; or which is the fame, retain 
. thoſe only which have. two and thence three 
and. ſo on to all the given properties, and 


| conſequently to the ſolution of * OLA or 
5 queſtion. | fag 


ox THE EXCELLENCY AND. SUPERIORITY 
ee ib o WRITINGS, 8 


Hey 1. e 
excellency of the language, and ſentiments; 


dt prineipally on the latter; for any words re- 


peated without ſentiments, i. e. without their 
meaning being underſtood; are empty and nu- 
gatory ſounds; but the ſame ſentiments eon- 
veyed in any language whatever, or if poſſible 
in no language at all, will (if clearly under- 
ſtood) contain the ſame ſtrength, wiſdom, 
1 8 ſublimity, — pathos and = 

| other 


E 
other excellence; and alſo the ſame ſimilitudes, | 
images and ſubſtitutions. NEE. 

a. The beſt, the compoſitions: of moſt 
value, as far exceeding all other as infinite does 
finite; are thoſe, which by example, precept 
or ſtory, teach the means of acquiring eternal 

| happineſs, &c. which excite the greater fervency 
of exalted piety and ſuperior humanity, and 
more reſtrain our vicious paſſions and inclina- 
tions; ſuch as create the moſt ſenſible, the 
_ moſt laſting impreſſions on the mind of piety, 
benevolence, humanity and every good thing; 
impreſſions which produce actions and regulate 
our lives; and not like fleeting ſhadows paſſing: 
over fields of corn leave not a trace behind: 
ſuch compoſitions it is the duty of every one to 
read often at ſtated and other proper times, 
with the greateſt attention poſſible; and in all 
his actions to be directed by them, and e 
thence acquire habits accordingly | 

Thoſe: claim the ſecond place, which hacks 
mankind ſomething uſeful to their ae ans 0 
well-being 3 in this ſtate.” 1 

+ Thirdly, thoſe which ſtrengthen ande Gaben 
the underſtanding either by example or precept; 
theſe may ſometimes be included in the preced- 
ing, but dhould never be POR to their 
8 neglect. Br 16 | PTC) 
ee a laſt, hin will n innocently amuſe the f 
12 X | mig 
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W and keep it free from, idlenefs and every 
thing hurtful. —_ 
3. Thus far as to the advantageof Pies readers 
hook as to the ſuperiority of the writers. 
Can the different. faculties of the-mind, per- 
| 3 reaſon, invention, volition, actions of 
the ſoul on the body and moral faculties; and 
conſequently can their allied productions in 
arts, ſciences and morals be properly compared 
together; utility muſt ever be deemed the 
principal ſource of excellence; fuperiority in 
this reſpect muſt be collected from the ag- 
gregates of the probabilities multiplied into 
the correſpondent e e to be ei. 
or miſery to be avoide. 
4. When nothing of utility occurs; ; fopericeity 
muſk be left to every one to determine, and = 
- will be different in the judgement of di | 
perſons: in reaſoning and invention, —— 
of language) as appears to me; it ſhould be in- 
fered ftom the number, novelty and difficulty 
af the propoſitions invented: and the ſuperiority 
of each propoſition invented, from the number 
and different egnneQions of the ſteps with each 
other; and ther extenſiveneſs and ee! 
as far as given by the writer himſelf. 
g. In moſt propoſitions there is no new ſtep 


- op; all the propoſitions of Euclid are 
. 5 deduced from hie rin and poſtulates, i. e. 


bien | _ aſſumed 
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aſſumed theorems and problems: moſt of the 
propoſitions ſubjected to calculus in Natural 
Philoſophy are derived from the ſame, and the 
few principles before mentioned deduced from 
experience: the truths in logic and moral phi- 
loſophy are founded on fewer principles than 
the abovementioned ſciences: but though the 
firſt principles may be given, the propoſitions 
deduced from compounding them in a different 
order muſt be deemed new inventions, e. g. the 
propoſitions of Euclid, muſt be eſteemed new 
inventions though contained in his axioms : 
2. the finding the fluxion of an irrational quan- 
tity; and the deducing of a ſecond fluxion from 
the firſt, in the ſame manner as the firſt is 
found from the fluent by Newton; the deduc- 
ing the fluxion of an exponential quantity by 
John Bernoulli; the finding the fluent of an 
irrational compound algebraical fluxion, and 
ſome- fluents from-others by Craig, Bernoulli, 
Newton, Euler, in the Meditationes, and by 
others; the deriving from thence that the fluent 
of no fluxion, which contains a ſimple diviſor 
in_the denominator can be expreſt in algebrai- 
cal terms by Newton; and the ſame of any 
fluxion, of which the dimenſions of the variable 
quantity in the numerator are leſs than its di- 
menſions in the denominator by 1; and the prin- 
_ of finding when the area, &c. of an alge- 

5 braical 
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braical curve, can be found by an algebraical 

» equation expreſſing the relation between the 
area and abſciſs and ordinates contained in 

the Philoſophical Tranſactions of 1763: and in 

the Meditationes; with many others given by 
Bernoulli, D'Alembert, Euler, Le Grange, and 
others, and in the Meditationes; muſt be deemed 


inventions; though the firſt principles of fluxi- 


ons were before given by Fermat, Barrow, or 

. | ” 
6. It was (I believe) firſt obſerved in the Me- 

N ditationes, that motion was not neceſſary to the 
integration of quantities ; or which means the 
ſame thing, the finding of fluents and fluxions; 
for if the parts of an algebraical and geometri- 
cal, or other quantity agree or are always equal 
to each other ; then the wholes or integrals will 


be equal. 


7. In a ſimilar manner Bo known princi- 
| ples, Taylor and Mommort, &c. found the 
Integrals of the two increments x x xx x, &c. 


| A 75, 0; Kc. denoting the ſic- 
* NK Nc. KEE, 


ceſſive integrals of x, x, Kc. &c. other propo- 
ſitions on the ſubject have been ſince added; 
in the Meditationes from ſimilar principles, | 
are given methods of finding whether the inte- 
gral of any algebraical function of one or more 
variable nes can be found by finite terms 


i of 
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of them, or logarithms; and correſpondent 


propoſitions ' to maſt of the abovementioned 


fluxional added—theſe muſt be deemed equally | 
new invented propoſitions. 


8. The acquiſition of ſome knowledge depends 
not ſo much on reaſoning as on experience, i. e. 


trials and obſervations, e.g. geography, which 
- deſcribes the principal and remarkable places 
and boundaries of countries; theſe can not be 
- ſettled by reaſon and invention but by actual 
ſurveys, and the finding the latitudes and lon- 
gitudes of places; their accuracy muſt depend 
on the care and ſkill of the ſurveyors; and 


the excellency of their inſtruments, probably 
invented and made by others: theſe ſurveys 


or obſervations performed ſeveral times; and a 
mean of thoſe; which to the obſerver ſeem to be 


the beſt taken, will generally give a more ac- 


curate reſult, than when collected from one 
ſurvey or obſervation only; unleſs the vigour 
and attention. of the mind in the prior be 


remitted: the errata from the inſtruments only 
will remain the ſame as long as the inſtruments, 


and every thing that acts on them fo as to 
contribute to the obſervation, remain the ſame; 
and the errata of the obſervations ariſing from 
theſe different cauſes, may be calculated from 
their different errata: the errata from the defi- 
. e of care and ſkill maſh: be ſuppoſed wien 


10 
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no reaſon can e 


(the affirmative) ſide of a given quantity in 


preference to the negative, to be ſometimes on 
the one ſide and ſometimes on the other; and 
thence in moſt caſes the mean of ſeveral obſer- 
vations will err leſs from the truth, than one 
taken indiſcriminately: if an hypotheſis was 


aſſumed for the probability of the happening 
of every erratum; from the law aſſumed may 


be deduced the correſpondent probability of the 


abovementioned mean being e e eee 
given limits. 


Similar gals. i. e. the mean 10 more 


attentive trials and obſervations may be ap- 
plied to he operations of Chemiſtry and of 
natural appearances in general, and even of 


the faculties of the mind; for none of our 


faculties are perfect, and the firſt deduction of 
the mind is ſeldom to be much depended on; 
ſubſequent obſervations or deductions; are gene- 
rally more to be depended on 7292 bo Pere 
ing. 


ey he 
lines, but conſtantly unequally aſcending and. 
deſcending from the horizon; a'ſource of inac- 


curacy will thence ariſe, and conſequently: fome 
error in the geographical diſtance; unleſs the 


exact angles of aſcent and deſcent were con- 


was 9 0 * ſome inaccuracy in every 


thing 


E | 
thing uin occur: the errors in meaſuring the 
ſurface of the earth, generally ſtiled meaſuring. 
land, will commonly in proportion far exceed 
the errors of the diſtances; moſt fields are ſel- 
dom nearly level as a plane, but generally 
banky in their different parts; and every ſur- 
veyor who is perfect maſter of the art, may 
by the common mode of meaſuring in ſome 
caſes conſiderably increaſe or diminiſh the mea- 
ſure of them: thus in a field, of which part is 
on one ſide of a hill and part on the other, if a 
line be drawn ſtraight as poſſible from a corner 
on the one ſide to a corner or angle in the 
other; and if perpendiculars may be drawn 
from an oppoſite corner to the ſame line on the 
different ſides of the hill, which. in ſome caſes 
will differ in a great proportion, then conſe- 
quently the ſurvey of the land as abovemen- 
tioned may be made to differ in that pro- 
portion; in ſomewhat ſimilar a manner, if 
banks are contained in the middle of a field, 


* the meaſure of the field will differ according as 


the baſes and perpendiculars are drawn: ſimi- 
lar principles may be predicated of the bounda- 
ries and lines Wed to n W from * | 
gwen points. 5 
o. Phe en of b hiſtory n de- | 
pends on the truth, number and importance of 
F being 
Fin delivered 
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71 


delivered i in a natural order and agreeable lan- 
guage : wiſdom and prudence are learned from 


paſt experience and examples of others; the 


errors committed by perſons admoniſn us to 
avoid ſimilar ones, and their ſucceſs encourages 


us to purſue their ſteps: hiſtory teaches the 
lives and manners of men and their conſe- 


quences; feigned ſtory does the ſame, but never 
creates equal attention and confidence, nor 0 


laſting an impreſſion 
11, Hiſtory and ſtory ſhould ah en 


regularly as to time, phyſics as to cauſe and 
. effect; i; e. precedent and ſubſequent events, 


and reaſoning from known truths to unknown. 

12. Writings of leſſer moment, which barely 
concern amuſement and not utility or know- 
ledge, have no fixed ſtandards of excellence; 


and can only be ſaid to be agreeable, pleaſing, 


ſtriking, or to excite ſome other affection; but 
theſe will be different in different perſons, ac- 
cording to the education, buſineſs, ſtudies and 


various occurrences of their lives: principles of 
amuſement cannot be generally deſcribed, they 
_ . are derived e an men number = 
25 ; n lis 62 5) 42118 


13. The oat $ len day through: thi ; 


whole: regions of nature and learning, in ſearch 
for ſimiles, images, and ſubſtitutions, ſtriking and 


nee to the. mind; to raiſe, exalt and dig - 


101195 f nify, 


3 
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PHY arid fometimes familiariſe his ſubject i 


one ſubject indeed, the Supreme and his 

attributes; ſublimity itſelf, whoſe actions in 
grandeur, greatneſs; wiſdom and goodneſs, &c.; 
infinitely ſuperior to the utmoſt ſtretch of con= 


ception of the moſt exalted creature; can never 


be: raiſed by any ſimiles, images or ſubſtitu- 

tions; ſome of his actions may be particula- 

riſed, and ſome brought to our level and ren- 

dered more familiar by them: every ſimile r 

preſſes, not exalts this ſubject. 

2. But ſhould any ſimiles, &c. be deduced POO 
the heathen mythology; from falſhood, abſur- 


dity; immorality and impiety? Should an aua 


thor intermix the knowledge of our Creator and 


Governor with the abſurd and immoral tales of 


the heathen gods and goddeſſes, things con- 


tradictory and entirely inconſiſtent with each 
other? If the latter are introduced as founded 


on truth, a falſhood is aſſerted; but if intro- 
duced as falſe and impious ſtories, ſhould they 
not be rejected as ſuch? What utility can be 
produced by ſtudying them, is it not loſs of 
time and filling the mind with impious and 


immoral ſtories to the excluſion of ” uſeful 


knowledge? Is not the Almighty a jealous 
God, has he not commanded us to have no 
other- Gods, nor graven images, nor likeneſs; 


ang; as it ſnould r conſequently no great 


- 


alluſion 


| K. | 
allufion to any other, nor much attention? 
Would it therefore not be defirable, that heathen 
mythology ſhould be condemned to eternal 
oblivion ?' I only aſk theſe RY 101 * 
Werbung chem. 
3. The moſt forcible and exalted 8 
Giles, images and ſubſtitutions may be proper 
and uſeful, for the exaltation of ſublime ſub- 
jects in poetry; and exciting more fervent 
devotion in pſalms, particularly when they 
have been eommonly uſed for that purpoſe, and 
min a common tone, the ſame tone will gene- 
rally produce ſimilar effects; for the paſſionate 
threatenings and denunciations of vengeance, 
and for many other ſubjects: but of this let 
every one judge from the n er ¹ 
his own mind. : 
43ᷓ. The deſcription, images ad ſubRitations 
Gy religious ſubjects contained in the ſacred. 
_ writings: viz. on the power, knowledge, wiſdom, 
and goodneſs, (attributes neceſſary to the go- 
vernor of the Univerſe, and in ſome degree to 
every inferior); on the creation, providence; the 
majeſty and glory of the Supreme; the pride, 


impiety and oppreſſion of men, and from thence 


the miſery; the ſwift deſtruction and deſolation 
of cities and countries; the pleaſing deſcrip- 
tions of univerſal peace and happineſs; of 


SAD death; the light of the- 3 ſalvation of 


mankind, | 


( mm ) 
mankind, reſurrection from the dead, and fu- 
ture judgement z are eminently ſuperior to any 
contained in the ancient writers. 

5. In imitations it is preferable to 1 e our 
Hudy with inſtructors, books, capital perform- 
ances of eminent men, and laſtly to proceed 
to the ſtudy of nature itſelf, and examine the 
works of others by it: excellence is to be de- 
duced from comparing and obſerving the fimi- 
litude, reſemblance and connection of the ſeve- 
ral and particularly the principal parts, ap- 
pearances and actions: copy nature in itſelf, 
nor pretend to excel her, by taking different 
parts from different ſubjects, for they will not 
naturally agree together, and our under- 
ſtanding is little able to diſcover what is the 
more uſeful and ſuperior, otherwiſe than from 
the maſt ſtrict adherence to nature. That 
work muſt be deemed ſuperior, .. which | beſt 
reſembles the original, particularly when it is 
the moſt beautiful and ſtriking in nature, and 
moſt known and excellent in ſtory, for thoſe 
imitations ſhould generally have reference to 
ſomething known; and that moſt: pleaſing 
which beſt copies nature in her moſt beautifyl 
and graceful form and dreſs—ſuperiority in. 
Imitation, in utility muſt be determined from 
experience and reaſon ; beauty, grace and other 
e as before ſaid, have no fixed ſtandard, 

| Y2 but 
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but are derived from conformable eren in 
ſenſation and utility. 

6. Perſons of ſuperior faculties may in Fa 
reſpects from their own ſenſations judge ſome- 
thing of the correſpondent ones of beings of 
inferior; but on the reverſe, perſons of inferior 
faculties can never determine concerning the 
ſenſations of perſons of ſuperior; e. g. a line 
may appear crooked to a perſon of a microſco- 
pic, but ſtraight to one of a common eye; the 
former by his reaſoning faculties can prove 
the appearance of the ſtraightneſs to thę 
common eye, but the latter can never de- 
monſtrate the crooked appearance to the mi- 
croſcopie; ſomething ſimilar ſeems probable 
concerning colour and other qualities: and 
ſimilar truths may be en of all 15 bases 
and faculties. 8405 
7. In natupal 3 as beifote, mention- 
ed; the ſame cauſes produce the ſame effects; 
but on the cantrary, ſimilar effects may proceed 
from different cauſes: in life and manners the 
- ſame effects may proceed from different cauſes; 
and alſo, in voluntary actions, the ſame cauſes 
may produce different effects; whence from few 
voluntary cauſes is produced a certainty of the 
effects, but different degrees of probability; 
the, cauſes of our actions generally are and 
ought to be, a conſideration of future probable 
| events 


in ( 93 ) 
events, as to happineſs and en agreeable 
and diſagreeable, — 

8. In a ſyſtem of life and manners all different 
cauſes, circumſtances, actions and relations, not 
only when ſeparately, but when aſſociated any 
| how together, happening to different perſons 
at all ages; poſſeſt of all different tempers, diſ- 
poſitions and habits, in the various paſſions and 
Rates of health, of mind and body; and endued 
with the various knowledge of manufactures, 
arts and ſciences, of life and manners; and en- 
tertaining the different principles of religion, 

morality and policy; and ſimilarly to nations; 
are to be conſidered, and the uſual conſequen- 
ces deduced; they may be claſſed under general 
| principles: the conſequences or effects can be 
deduced only from paſt experience and obſer- 
vations of ſimilar ones: and thence innumer- 
able ſtories amuſing, inſtrudire and uſeful, may 
be framed, 

From hence, namely experiences: from rea- 
+ fon, and advice, precept and example of others 
may be collected, the cauſes moſt likely to pro- 
duce any effects in life and manners; from 
whence and the avoiding all temptations. to 
every thing bad, and promoting with zeal all 
tendencies. to good actions, from keeping good 
and avoiding bad company may be deduced the 
Furg and reformation of all bad thoughts, 


words, 5 
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words, actions and cuſtams; 2 the eee 
3 of OP good: | 
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1. Our en our inclinations and taſte, 
PR be directed by morality,” utility, caſe and 
convenience; regard being had to future as well 
as prefent; if our taſte, our inclination be per- 
yerted in contradiction to theſe principles, it 
ſhould be corrected and amended agreeable to 
them; but in matters where the abovementioned 
principles are not concerned; where we have 
no ſtandard of determining either from nature 
or reaſons our actions, taſte and inclinations 
are generally and properly ſubjected to habit, 
und faſhion and education generally conform- 
able to it; the former cannot be removed 
without ſome difficulty and uneaſy feelings; 
and a complaiſance ariſing in ſome degree 
from benevolence, creates a pleaſure in act- 
ing and reducing even our inclination and 
taſte in cenformity to the faſhion; i. e. to that 
of the generality of the perſons we are con- 
verſant with; but faſhion founded on no prin- 
<iple of utility will vary with time, and cannot 
be deemed perpetual; a taſte; or actions in op- 
Poſition to the faſhion, will . appear 
N e and DDE. 
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"ſx It has been controverted, whether our tifle 
in ſubjects of no great utility ſhould be directed 
by the faſhion of the ancients or the moderns; 
on ſuch ſubjects men will generally pleaſe 
themſelves; ſome perſons from education, 
regard to antiquity, or the pride of literature; 
will prefer the ancients; others from com- 
Plaiſance, will conforrs: N the RO of 'the | 
comers takes or odo mehr | 

8. ECC ˙ A 
always be ſubjectod to nature: 'nature: poſſeſſes 
little order, unleſs required by utility; ſhe 
places vegetables in ſoils proper for their 
nouriſhment and increaſe in an infinite variety, 
and conſeiuently in very little order; it being 
her intent, that man fhonld cultivate the ground 
in the manner moſt uſeful and pleaſant to him. 
ſelf: but in every thing that utility n 
_— invariably follows its direction. 

:- Similarly ſhould be the taſte of man; when 
hs ſtadard from nature or reaſon, even to 
a diſtant utility can be deduced; a great, pers 
naps an equal latitude may be ailocred; and 

| faſhion, inclination, habit or aſſociation, be- 
tome the ſtandard: by aſſociation what is of- 
fenſive to one ſenſe, becomes difagreeable to 
others, and even to the recollection. | 

4. If it be advanced that our taſte ſnould 
be directed by a PN ſenſation or feeling, 

| agreeable h 


. 


Ens j 


; agreeable acqui 2 aſſociations; a conformity 


to ſome deſign or appearances of diſtant utility; 
grandeur, beauty and novelty; or ſome other 
cauſe: in the former; our own ſenſations; feel- 
ings and aſſociations muſt direct us; and in 


the latter, our ſenſations, judgment and reaſon; 


F. In writing the ſentiments fhould follow 
b chen in a regular and connected order; 
it being advantageous both to the underſtanding 


and memory; they 'ſhould proceed from the 


origin in the natural order; to the concluſion 


the ſtory; from the cauſe to the effect: another 


rule, that feeling ſeems to indicate, is, that they 
ſnould proceed from things leſs pleaſing, and 


lower, to more pleaſing and exalted; from mat- 


ters of leſs importance, to others of more; for | 
if they proceed in the contrary way, the expec- 


- tations will firſt be raiſed to a higher pitch, and 
then the mind will be diſappointed on their be- 
ing depreſt: in many things the mind becomes 


weary, and requires an èxaltation of the ſub- 
jects to keep it in an equal, or raiſe it as it pro- 
ceeds to a ſuperior tenor; hence it is generall7 


| pleaſed with any unexpected pleaſingneſs or ex- 


eellence, unleſs counterated + 5 TP 
feelings, - | Wt 
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o THE STRENGTH or THE FACULTIES 
5 OF THE MINDS AND BODIES OF MEN OF 
TRE FRESENT, COMPARED WEE AL THOSE 
or FORMER AGES. 


A 


1. The moderns can with we nd. 
all the knowledge, Propoſitions or arguments 
delivered by the. ancients, and when underſtood, 
ſee the truth or falſehood of them; it equally. 
appears from what has been publiſhed by the. 
ancients, that they could as eaſily have under-. 
ſtood thoſe, which have ſince been diſcovered by 
the moderns. 

2. The ancients invented. propoſitions of * 
equal difficulty in mathematics, in various arts 
and ſciences, and made as rational obſervations. 
on the lives and manners of men, as thoſe ſince 


adduced by the moderns: may we not there- 


fore conclude that no proof can be aſſigned for 
the ſuperiority of the ae, faculties a 195 
ane to the other. 

3. The firſt principles of all 3 oy; 6 
be deemed the obſervations of experience, and 
not the deductions of reaſon; hence every fact 
not deducible from others before ee may j 
be eſteemed a firſt principle; the mare particus 
lars included in it, the more general the prin- 
ciple: : it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that thoſe in 
the moſt necefary and 1 e ah »- tf 

417 fir 


e 

firſt learnt, either en nature or inſpiration 1 
and conſequently be given by the ancients: in 
experimental philoſophy, the obſervations ſhould 
if poſſible be ſubjected to calculus, or no great 
advances can be expected from them; in later 
times, Kepler diſcovered the areas deſeribed in 
ej ual times round the ſun, by the ſame primary 
planet to be equal; and the ſquares of the pe- 
riodical times to vary as the cubes of the mean 
diſtances of the planets from the ſun, which he 
found to be ſituated in the focus of the ellipſes 
 defetibed by them. From whence has been de- 
| duced almoſt-the whole of the Sean AY 
ons of phyſical aſtronomy. 

4. It ſhould ſeen probable beaſaninz a price}y 
that rational piety, benevolence, humanity, true 
magnanimity and heroiſm of mind, refignation 

to the divine will and obedience to its com. 

mands would be ſuperior; and the actiqns of 
mankind more yirtuous and leſs vicious ſinee 


the publication of chriſtianity, as the former 


are excited, and the latter reſtrained by argu- 
ments of ſuperior force and probability; other- 
wit regard to future; to infinite happineſs, and 
to the avoiding of _— bas keis iHflucice 
on the actions of man. 090243 00 
F. All mechanical bodies, bete and time, 
ſenſations" and mental faculties, muſt be ſup- 
© 7 nearly, if not etfect ly correſpoitdetir in 
* 2) Ws... 
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their, properties and relations in the preſent 6 
what they were in former ages. 

6. The ſtrength of the body and its faculties 
in paſt times, cannot ſo ſatisfactorily be deter- 
mined; as e have few proofs to be depended 
on, of the height, meaſure, ſpeed, weight and 
force of men of former times; this is ſome» 
what furprifing, as the height, meaſure and 
ſpeed; can eaſily be ſettled, either from known 
diſtances and time, or as is now known from 
the ſpace a body falls through in a given time's 
and the weight and force may be deduced from 
the weight of a determined meaſure of any 
known body ; but it may require many experi- 
ments and meaſures to affix the ſtandard as to 
the medium, and perhaps the ancient philoſo— 
phers were not ſo much given to n. ors 
calculations as the modern. © 

To reaſon from the little Wa we 
poſſeſs on the ſubject: 1. The generality: of 
men live in the preſent time, nearly to the ſame . 
period that they lived  fome thouſand years 
ago; but is it not probable, that if their bodily 
ſtrength had been weakened by diſeaſe,  &c- 
they would not in general have attained to the q: 

fame period of life ? | 
2. If we compare the Rrewgrls: of en of the 5 
preſent times, with thoſe of ſome ages imme- 
diately preceding, 2 will not diſcover 


A difference. 


Z 2 Es, 3. If 


& 


K 
3. If we argue from huſbandry and other 


works to be performed for the neceſſary uſes of 


life, we ſhall not conclude them greatly une- 
qual; but nature to every living being allows 
not only the ſtrength, which is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for its common ſupport and preſerva- 
tion; but ſuperadds much more for its conveni- 


ence, eaſe and pleaſure; otherwiſe too n 


n would generally enſue, 

4. No ſuperiority of greatneſs of body 6 can 
be collected from the en Egyptian 
— mummies. . 13 A 

$. If we reaſon 8 the as known aid 
remaining, we ſhall conclude the buildings, ca- 


nals, &c. of the preſent age in general to be 


3 7 


ſuperior to thoſe of the paſt, both in utility 
and greatneſs: but if from the pyramids /of 
Egypt, or ſome few particular monuments, &c. 


of great ſtructure; it may be anſwered, that un- 
der the ſame circumſtances, the ſame tyranny 
and oppreſſion - exerciſed by one nation or 
people on another, &c. bay works 17 * 
ee ft, 

6. Hence by a Goes expeticace of oe 
has been done or happened, (extraordinary in- 
terpoſitions of providence excepted) no differ- 
ence can be adduced of the mental and bodily 
Faculties of men in the preſent and paſt times; 
and probably the faculties and properties of 


of 38+ 0 : | 
man, of the reſpective animals, of vegetables 
and \ foſſils in future will not differ widely in 


- the ſame circumſtances from correſpondent ones 


in the preſent day. 
7. In the preſent greater application and | 
dudy is neceſſary to become an adept in arts 
and ſciences than in ancient times; as the mo- 
derns have diſcovered many ew ſciences and | 
carried the knowledge of th Pl: to 2 
much greater extent, and accuracy; it is neceſ- 
ſary therefore for that purpoſe not only to learn 
the inventions of the ancients but alſo the ad- 
ditional ones of the moderns: thus far as to 
knowledge; but as to languages the ancients ſel - 
dom and perhaps never learned any languages 
from books only; but from the converſe of 
others, in the ſame manner as every one 
dearns the language of his native country; 
the Hebrews and the Greeks originally 
only learned their own language, or the 
latter in ſome very few caſes their own and 
the Egyptian; the Latins, their own and the 
Greek; but in modern times the literati gene- 
rally from books only, learn ſeveral languages, 
ſometimes unneceſſarily, in addition to their 
own : the road to knowledge through any but 
the native language, is round about, uſeleſs 
and unpleaſant, laborious, and rarely in the 
acquiſition of any uſeful knowledge, but of 
. nnr and commerce purſued, 
1 © 8. The 


| Cid J- 
8; The modern invention of printing has 
| rendered the means of acquiring languages by 
books more generally diffuſed and more eaſily 
procurable. A moderate ſcholar in the preſent 
time on the whole, is probably ſuperior in 
ſeience, to the moſt learned of the ancients. 
9. The moderns generally excel in eee | 

tures. and arts; they commonly examine the 
truth, reaſon and principles of things in erer 
ſcience (mathematics excepted) more to the 
bottom (if I may uſe the expreſſion): their 
principal languages are more accommodated 
to converſe; the underſtanding, and acquiſi- 
tion of knowledge ; being more plain, eaſy and 

natural in oppoſition to the more inverted, 
difficult and figurative, of ſome of the anei- 
ents. Some moderns from obſcure paſſages, 
| which conſtrued in their utmoſt extent mean 
very little, or nothing; would conclude the 


5 ancients to be poſſeſt of knowledge far be= 


yond any thing contained in them; and which 
is expreſily contradicted by the greateſt abſur- 


dities of the ſeveral authors, on the ſame ſub- 


jets; proving not only their own Ignorance, 
but. the prejudice of ſuch modern writers. 
10. An argument in contradiction to the opi- 
nion before mentioned, has been publiſhed ; 
viz. mankind by their luxury and vice render 
their progeny weaker, and conſequently every. 
EY 1 wall be weaker than the 
#55... preced 
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preceding: dads deduced a priori, and 
not from experience, in ſuch matters are ſeldom 
conclufive; this argument ſuppoſes every man 
to produce a progeny, of which none are 
ſtronger and more healthful than himſelf; but 
this is contrary to experience: a profligate, 
diſcaſed and debilitated man, will probably 
generate children diſordered and weak ; but 


the children,” grandchildren, &c. will either . 


die, or by regular living and healthful 
food, wear out the weakneſs and diſeaſe, and 

reſtore the former health and ſtrength; ſuch a 
power of reſtoration prevails in man: whence 
human nature generally vibrates between cer- 
tain limits neceſſary to its exiſtence, actions, 
buſineſs" and eaſe: the generality of mankind 
in'every country live moderately regular, either 
by neceſſity or choice ; there are very many in- 
ſtances of perſons of regular lives at an age 
between ſeventy and eighty, and conſequently'to 


be ſuppoſed weak in body, begetting children 


which became ſtrong and healthful perſons. 
11. Some poets haye deſcribed men of pre- 
ceding ages, as poſſeſſing double the ſtrength 
of the ſucceeding ; a deſcription, which renders 
it very probable, that the authors lived ſever 
ages after the ſubjects on which they wrote, 
which may in ſome degree account for the cre- 
Mt 77 gave to the falſe, ridiculous and i im- 


pious 
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pious ſtories of their gods and goddeſſes, and 
even of jupiter their ſtrongeſt god, and inde- 
pendent Supreme, whoſe will was ſuppoſed fate, 
and who commands all things; ; for the wiſdom 
commonly aſſigned to them is folly, the actions 
vices, and power weakneſs; ; not much ſupe- 
rior are the tales of the heroes and their 
battles; ſuch as cannot happen i in the preſent 
times, and therefore uſeleſs and unintereſting; 
and ſuch as never happened in any former 
time, and therefore falſe. and abſurd: equall 
unnatural and abſurd are the many keigpel 
creatures the vitiqus (as contrary to reaſon and 
experience). PIs, of a luxyriant i imat | 
nation. 11 
112. In the ſame manner as the great rl 
in his wiſdom of the ancients ſometimes pros 
ceeds, whoſe attention is generally fixed on 
creating ſimilitude, may almoſt any one thing 
be deduced from any other, by genius and ſub- 
tility; he too often delivers obſcure wiſdom, 
conſiſting much of ſimiles, and ſubſtitutions ; 
and frequently gives conjectures, not proofs. 
Perſons muſt have been highly abſurd to have 
delivered and concealed the plaineſt traths-in 
the moſt obſcure ænigmas. However it muſt 
be acknowledged, that the ancients were much 
Lg to deliver their a th in 105 ae 
N CN ITE "he The 
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big. The Iliad, the Odyſſey, the Aneid con- 

tain facts, moſt of which are ſelf- apparently 
falſe; but when ſuch unnatural facts are con- 
tained, it evidently. follows from the internal 
evidence, that fancy not truth was the object of 
importance with the writers, and thence every 

fact built on the relation of ſuch authorities 
only muſt! be deemed if we reaſon concerning 
them, in the ſame manner as concerning 
others, more probably falſe than true; and 
the whole poems, the creatures of fertile 
imaginations: add to this, ſo little external 
evidence can be; adduced in favour of the out- 
lines even of Homer's poems, and ſuch ſeems 
from the above reaſon, the diftance of time 
between the ſiege of Troy and the writing of 
them, as to render the oral teſtimony of every 
fact imperfect and uncertain, and the relations 
of moſt of them aſſuredly falſe. 
Theſe conſiderations of the internal 15 
a evidence muſt create: a doubt, if not a 
diſbelief of every fact contained in the before 


mentioned poems, which is not corroborated 


by other authorities. | 
14. The intended moral of Homer's Iliad, 
has been ſaid to be: delirant Reges, plectun- 
tur Achivi :” but does this appear from Homer? 
for he never utters ſuch a political maxim; he 
only invokes a goddeſs to ſing the anger of 
Fibers Aa 4 Pelides 
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Pelides Adilles, which proyed deſtructive to 
the Grecians, and which deſtruction (he after- 
wards mentions) was produced by Jupiter to 
confer honour on Achilles, in compliance with 
the petition of Thetis: the Iliad, the Odyſſey 
the Æneid ſeem only to contain tales amuſing 
to the mind, and to have no moral nor uſeful 
deſign; unleſs that of encouraging ſacrifices 
to the gods, which are generally inculcated as 
aà duty; and the offering of them repreſented 
as fortunate, and their neglect puniſhed: 
- diſpoſition of mind which produces piety, is 
commendable, when fincere, though errone- 
_ ous; the worſhip of the Supreme founded on 
rational and conſiſtent principles is certainly 
the moſt ſublime moral, that human nature 
can deviſe: theſe poems were probably founded 
on the mythology and tales of the times; but 
I muſt refer it to others; how far the ſpending 
of years in learning ſuch tales is uſeful and 
expedient? Truth and nature in all ages are 
the ſame; real excellence 1 in one age, Naira be 
the ſame as in another. 155 
| 15. The ancients excelled in opadtyj: in 
5 pleading of cauſes ; it was the principal em- 
ployment of many the moſt diſtinguiſhed for 
abilities: in this the language and the arguments 
are to be conſidered; the language whether 


: : delivered to the 128555 the ſenate, or the judge, 
2 50 | 88881 
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ought to be the moſt clear and perſpicuous; 
the only uſe of it is to expreſs the ſentiments 
if the ſame ſentiments delivered in the fame 
order are clearly underſtood, they will have the 
fame force and conviction on any rational mind, 
whatever may be the words which expreſs 
them; and anſwer all the purpoſe intended; for 
the ſentiments, not the words are conſidered. 
16. With regard to the ſentiments, the anci- 
ents and moderns are ſituated on a level as to 
the advantages: no knowledge, no arguments 
are neceſſary; but what are derived from the 
cauſe in diſpute, and its circumſtances applied 
= the general principles of juſtice, humanity 

and expediency or policy; the laws of 'the 
country and of nations: of theſe, perſons of 
equal abilities and applications in all times 

could judge and determine equally: to compare 
them together, write down all the facts con- 
tained i in any of the orations of the ancients, 
and proprio Marte, deduce the different argu- 
ments reſulting for and againſt the queſtion, 
and the apparent probability ; they will gene- 
rally be found ſuch as are corttained in te 
oration ; but if any arguments of much force 
ſhould be omitted, it argues a weakneſs of the 
| underſtanding or attention in the one or other: 
in the arguments for and againft the queſtion, 
| may be faid to be contained all the real force 
| A of 
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of the cauſe; and what remains is to enforce 
them on the minds of the judges, i. e, to bring 
them forcibly and clearly n to their W 
ments and boſoms. 
17. The different parts of vitading are faid 
to be the narration of the cauſe, the proof, the 
confutation of the oppoſite, and the RO 
ment of the arguments. 

The force and ſtrength of ru asts 0 wilt 
generally be endes gon to 1 r e 


rience. | | 


ADDENDA o TIME, SPACE AND FEEL 
5 INGS, Kc. | 


Py Time only means 1 * . 
00 ſpace, diſtance and its one, two or 
three dimenſions, length, breadth and depth; 
motion ſuggeſts a fourth dimenſion, a quantity 
as great in proportion to a ſolid, as a ſolid. to a 
ſurface; and Imagination, innumerable. To 
Proceed downwards, points have been ſuppoſed 
in different ratios. to each other; and in the 
Phhiloſopbical Tranſactions the point in which 
a globe touches a plain has been deduced from 
reaſoning equal to a line: by imagination and 
ſimilar reaſoning, points may ve verde of 
different dimenſions. 

2. Time appears to man 9 22 as 3 con- | 
_ Liquance of the ſame ideas or ſucceſſion. of 
3 1 pl different 


„ 
different ſeem longer: a given time appears 
longer, when an uneaſy feeling or painful ſen- 
ſation principally continues in the mind; and 
the ſhorter as the oppoſites prevail: when there 
is no idea in the mind, as in ſound ſleep, there 
is no perceptible time; and when none but 
agreeable ones, the time ſeems ſhort, and we 


wiſh for the lengthening of it; but in this ſtate 


wearineſs will occur, and the time ſeems ulti- 
mately long, till ſleep recruits the ſpirits on 
this principle, the more happy and leſs miſer- 
able the ſituation of beings, ſuch as man, the 
| ſhorter to them the appearance of time: from 
hence no meaſure of it can be adduced, nor 
even from the ſucceſſion of our ideas, for we 
never enumerate the number of ideas which 
ſucceed each other; nor if we did, could we tell 
the time, for every idea does not remain an 
equal time before it is ſucceeded by another. 
3. Time is generally meaſured by us from 
chai motion of bodies, ſpace from meaſures of 
MS angles and time. © Ex: 6p 
4. Feelings differ in ſtrength, in force and 
vines in being pleaſing, diſpleaſing or uneaſy, | 
agitated, depreſſed and in various other ways: 15 
when pleaſing feelings and ſenſations are con- 
tinued for a length of time, they create happi- 
e 3 and m_—_ N _ painful, miſery, 
N 2 | 5. Senſa- 


. 
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g. Senſations contain pleaſure and pain; feel. 
ing, joy and grief; joy ariſes from pleaſing; 


grief from diſpleaſing and uneaſy feelings: by 
pain in feeling, is often meant a great uneaſi- 
neſs: feelings cannot be diſtinguiſhed by a 


great degree of reſemblance; nor from enun- 
ciation only, ſimilar ones produce. 
6. In: ſome caſes the recollection of the 
ute which produce them, will create fimi- 
lar but more weak feelings on the mind for a 
conſiderable time; but commonly after a ſhort | 


time, the memory of their exiſtence only re- 


mains from a recollection of their cauſes and 


effects, and of the violence of them. 52 


7. The mind in violent feelings n 
ſeldom much notices any thing, that has no 
relation to the paſſion; but if it does notice any 


thing elſe, e eee 0940-01 ' 


fers it to them. 
' 8. As the mind can pee ovate fub- 
76k at once, ſo only one paſſion can exiſt in it 


85 during the ſame time; but when more agitate 


the mind together, it conſtantly recurs from one 
to the other, and een dwells 8 


f on the moſt violent. 


9. Strong and wiolent feelings from fanilur 
cauſes, commonly produce ſimilar effects on the 
language, the actions, the voice and counte- 
nance of man; we generally reaſon from the 

cauſe 


= 
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* to the effect, and drop the intermediate 


feeling: every man therefore in ſome degree 
judges of the feelings of others from his own 
and alſo on the effects of ſimilar paſſions: by 


ſome cauſes or feelings, men are rendered more 
benevolent, by others more eruel ; and bo of 


other paſſions. 


10. From what bas bind aid, it appears that | 


the effect of each paſſion and feeling may gene- 
rally be known. from a man's experience of it 


in himſelf, e. g. Anger in the firſt moment 


commonly- produces threatenings, and a defire 


of correſpondent revenge, which goes beyond 


the bounds of prudence; and 1s ſoon repented 
of on moral and other conſiderations, or 
from a ſoft anſwer given: the anger returns on 


a freſh provocation with correſpondent force, 
and is ſimilarly repented of. 


2. Love and grief for the death of a dearly | 


beloved object prey on the mind, and like 
madneſs keep aloft ſole poſſeſſion for a long 
time, perhaps to ſome degree through life: the 


thoughts in the former, will be on the perfee- 


tions and fear of loſing the object; in the lat- 
ter, on -the loſs, the dear connection former 


ſubſiſting, and reciprocal good offices; and in 
both caſes pungent ſorrow for any thing, by 


which we ſuppoſe ourſelves to have diſpleaſed; 


and in the former, ardent wiſhes to pleaſe. 
* The 


— 
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The mind agitated by theſe paſſions, in ab- 
3 of the object, ſeeks ſolitude to reflect on 
its own feelings. In a ſimilar manner may the 
cauſes and effects * all the _—_— nen 
rated. 152 1 10 
1 10 violent betten aldom continue Fe : 
their violence exhauſts itſelf and produces ſleep, 
the ſweet compoſer of all feelings; whereas 
ſtrong but not violent paſſions keep the mind 
too much wakeful, and often continue a long 
time. Violent or ſtrong or depreſt feelings 
agitating the mind for a long time, without 
ſleep or intermiſſion, en n maſs 
1 
e The "ks 4505 may be We po 
agreeable on ſome accounts, and diſpleaſing and 
diſagreeable on others; and ſimilarly vary in 


. al different mays: or n by: m 


cauſes. 

13. Similar 3 may add; e to each 
other, but different ones diminiſh the force of 
each by withdrawing the attention in ſome de- 
gree from it; and much more oppoſite coun- 
teract each other; the weaker diminiſhes the 
ſtrength of the ſtronger: the paſſions may 
therefore be leſſened by uſing every means of 
producing others of a different or contrary na- 
ture; or if poſſible finding ſome means of re- 
Moving the ry or gratifying 1 8 


14. Repe- 


\ 
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45 Repetition of ſimilar feelings often di- 


e the attention to them by others inter- 


mixing, and thence deſtreys their foree. A 
perſon of great ſympathy by being conſtantly 
uſed to objects of diſtreſs, becomes callous in 
ſimilar caſes; as a judge, a phyſician; or ſur- 
geon, | &c.z- this is wiſely ordained by nature, 


30 were it otherwiſe; every humane perſon in 


ſuch neceſſary ſtations would become wiſeradle | 
; 10 exerciſes. of humanity, + 2 
156. Senſations of the different ſenſes e oecur- 
| ring and actions regularly performed at ſtated 
times become neceſſary ; and the want or 


agreeable ſenſations: ſomething ſimilar is true 
of the feelings, for though repetition without 
| much attention diminiſhes their force; yet the 

deficiency of that repetition produces uneaſi- 
neſs; hence cuſtom and habit influence our 
obedience; and hence we ſhould guard againſt 
every vice, againſt reading immoral ſtories un- 
| leſs with abhorrence, againſt inhumanity, ſelfiſh- 
neſs, &c.ʒ theſe depreſs] human nature, and render 
- us miſerable both in this ſtate of exiſtence and the 
next; and leſſen our hatred to vice, and regard 
to virtue: vicious: habits take ſuch hold of the 


mind as not to be ſubdued without the greateſt 


difficulty,” though they tend to miſery and de- 
e but FER example will ſucceed | 


2440 
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better than prece pt, and alſo the abhorrence 
excited by reflecting with energy on the evil 
and miſery produced by them, and the uſing 
every means of reſtraint poſſible, and every 
provocation and incitement to actions of a 
contrary nature, will tend to the ſubjection. 
16. Pious and benevolent feelings and incli- 
nations may de increaſed by attention to their 
_ Eauſes and effects; by reading and hearing of 
examples of piety and virtue exciting in us 
fervent emotions of duty and benevolence; and 
by examples of their oppoſites producing ab- 
horrence and deteſtation; by reading pious, 
moral and religious books, &c.: theſe different 
acts and ee aan eralt and! en 8 ; 
| other. 8 
17. It baby: Ii 5 bawde of man to v 

to exalt; or-debaſe his feelings by his own mode 
of acting, and conſequently by the underſtand- 
ing and will; he becomes the ſabje& of moral 
government; and his feelings, thoughts, words 
and actions, ſhould be governed by conveni- 
ence, cvility, CR apron ago re ona re- 


DIE ligion, e. g. 


1. The violent paſſions ſhould be bene 
or reſtrained by arguments of utility, precepts of 
morality and chriſtianity and their confolation'; 
the not reſtraining theſe anon] G to 7775 
increaſe and 9 5 

2. "Mt | 


* 
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2. Moral and chriſtian duties may be im- 
proved; by paying the ſtricteſt attention to a 
regular diſcharge of them with the greateſt in- 
tegrity and ſincerity; e. g. we ſhould take care 
to fulfil every juſt engagement in the ſenſe that 
we meant to promiſe, bona fide, without any 
colluſion of mind whatever; promiſes made con- 
trary to morality and religion are conſequently 
void, and miſtakes ſhould be rectiſied from prin» 
ciples of benevolence and publick utility: in 
every action of our lives, the laſt generally of 
the greateſt importance, the diſpoſal of our ef- 
fects at death, we ſhould be actuated by princis 
ples of juſtice; our juſt debts and proper fune- 


ral expences ſhould be paid; and the reſidue = 


diſpoſed of according to the claims of relation- 
ſhip, gratitude for favours received, friendſhip, 
charity, &c.:. the claims of children from pa- 
rents, and parents from childten, unleſs for- 
feited; by bad behaviour, are very eminently 
ſuperior to the claims of other relations: arg 
not all children equally related to their parents, 
and from thence have an equal claim on them, 


regard being had to the age, at which they , 


become poſſeſt of the property left, and in ſome 
caſes to conſiderations of private or publick 
utility? Is not injuſtice on the death bed, on 
leaving the world, in the laſt and often the moſt 

important act of life, originating ne of 
the moſt ſerious concern? 


B b 2 ys 
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18. The feelings of piety, humility, grati- 
7 88 and ſobriety, may be exalted by reflecting 
on the power; wiſdom and goodneſs of the 
Supreme; on our own unworthineſs and no- 
thingneſs, being framed from duſt and'afhes ; 
an the benefits received, publick as well as pri- 
vate; on our creation, preſervation, on remiſ- 
ſion of ſins by repentance towards God, and 
belief in Jeſus Chriſt; on grace, and on the 
| hopes of eternal glory in a roms Mats, accord: 
* our behaviour in this. 

19. Theſe reflections with pies; thanks 
givings and petitions, agreeable to them offered 
at ſtated and not unfrequent times, and always 
with energy of ſoul; will create-devout, habitual 
and virtuous habits of duty; as couriteret 
erery vicious inclination, ' 

20. The cauſes of feelings of duty erte 
at ſtated times, even without much attention, 
will on deficient e excite an dle tl dif 


- TO of mind. | . 


21. The energy of bd n may by degrees ex- 
cite: fervency of devotion equal to the paſſions, 
and reduce the man to ere wa inferior 

force. n 8 
22. May the time come, /"Whin- nation hal 
no more: wage war with nation; when mankind 
- ſhall perform their reſpective duties in their 
 feveral UL * _ e's OO} incite each 
8 e PI other 


6 
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n every devout," good and moral action; 
and all ſhall treat each other as brethren; and join 
in promoting t their mixtual ape both EV 
and hereafter. . 
23. Inferior Feelings: produAtive ey ot 

amuſement to the mind, generally paſs away * 
like ſhadows, as ſoon as the object is removed: 
of this ſort may be ſublimity, beauty, dignity, 
grace, and all ſlight feelings; when not con- 


nected with terror; paſſion or utility ; but theſes 


may by repetition, faſhion, cuſtom or fore 
other 'cauſe or humour influencing the mind, 
take ſuch hold as to become its principal object, | 
amd produee conformable effects. 

24. The cauſes of feelings and their effects 
le aſſociated together, as Found by nature or 8 
accidents. 1 9 

1. To conclude this fabjeR; redſter EY vni- 
| vefful experience proclaim every thing exiſting 
to have a correſpondent cauſe: no argument, 
no experience ever indicates a probability, and 
I may even add a poſſibility; that works of the 
greateſt power, wiſdom and goodneſs can come 
into exiſtence, can be conſtantly ſupported by 
weakneſs, ignorance and malevolence; and what | 

is inferior to the ' greateſt weakneſs and the 
greateſt ignorance by nothing: a propoſition 
contradiory in itſelf ; which never can be cre- 
dited but by idiotiſm or madneſs: there muſt 
neceſſarily ct much power, wiſdom and good- 


neſs 


„ 

neſs: contained in the cauſe as in the effects; 
and generally may be concluded much 8 
contradicted: by weakneſs, and. .1 ignorance con- 
tained in them), and in the Creator of the Uni- 
verſe, infinitely. more: from him every thing 
elſe, mediately or immediately received exiſt» 
ence, every thing depends; he is our ſappon 
our ſtay, our, benefactor, Lord and God. 

ä 3 Chance is a word, which has relation to 

knowledge and 1 ignorance, and not to beings or 
| ſubſtances; t 3.to affirm that any thing came by 
chance is an improper expreſſion, and means 
only that we are to ſome degree ignorant how 
it came; but all nature, the power. namen 
and goodneſs contained in all its works, pr 
claim aloud with certainty their Creator ink: 
nitely powerful, wiſe and good. 221357901 
3. Has not the Almighty. Oreator and Go: 
vernor given laws for the direction of a 
thoughts and actions? ls 
May not laws be equally pranulaated by 
the eſtabliſhed conſtitution of things (a gene- 
1 language) as by words? The Almighty has 

publiſhed the laws of inanimate things, which 
Collected from juſt obſervations never deceive; 
has he not alſo given laws to beings endued 
| with, freedom af, will and underſtanding, laws 
to direct their thoughts and voluntary actions? 
Or 1 is it a thing 3Ipgulterent.1 in whatever man 
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i rational being acts? Is no preference to be 
given to ſome. actions or modes of acting before 
others? Does not all mankind agree in com- 
mending gratitude for | benefits received, and 
ſoliciting their continuance! by petition and 
prayer; and in praiſing every benevolent ac- 
tion, which promotes a particular or general 
| good; and in reprobating every thought or ac.. 
tion contrary to them? From theſe general 
principles, the acknowledged voice of all man- 
kind, can from human underſtanding be de. 
duced natural religion, piety, humanity and 
temperance? But has the Almighty eſtabliſhed - 
laws by the whole rational ereation underſtood - 
and aſſented to, of good and evil; and do not 
all mankind agree in annexing rewards to what 
are deemed good actions and puniſhment to 
evil? Do not all legiflators annex rewards and 
puniſhments to the performance and breach. 
of their laws; without which the promul- 
gation of them would be folly: has the Su- 
preme eſtabliſned univerſal Jaws through the 
univerſe, and will he not reward or puniſh their 
performance or tranſgreſſion? Shall they never 
be enforced? Has he not further inſtilled in 
every mind, a general belief of a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments; ; a belief which al- 
ways "affords pleaſure, in the performance of 
1 4 18 believed W and ſor- 
row 


&, 5 22 
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| ro] or 3 in . 18 believed an eri 
one. Theſe principles are as general in the | 
rational creation, as the laws of matter in 

- [the inanimate one; and will the God of truth 
deceive us in . one. woe an in the 
other? 3 
Lauer He is ons! 5 and mg in 8907 


afliction and temptation, in every place and 


every time; from whom we receive every bleſſing 
in this life; and from his power and goodneſs 
derive our hopes of future exiſtence and happi+ 
neſs z hopes, that afford us a conſtant ſource 
ol conſolation in our paſſage through this 
world and death; the bare + ſuppoſition of 
their falſity when reflected on with energy, 
creates in every mind, extreme dread and hor- 
xor: an aſſured belief of ſuch hopes, would 
make n unt FOR! thing of this wand but 
© OURS! bus JAHN]. 5:11 07 - 83 1 
6. Every al | is g defirous of — ks 
in life, and eſtrems it ſome degree of happi- 
neſs ;/- analogous to this; muſt not every ani- 
mal; which reflects on futurity be earneſtly 
dieſirous of life in a future ſtate, and particu- 


larly of a life given by an infinitely powerful 
and good being; from whom nothing can pro- 


ceed but god, unleſs. occaſioned | 'by demerit : 
as it is the deſire of every one to attain eternal 


_ life, eternal happineſs ; It bees his s interaſt 
. his 


9 on mnt het LO EE, ins TSS 08 
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his — to purſue thoſe ſteps, that courſe of 


- hfe, which he believes to contribute to the at- 


tainment of it, to be the laws, the commands 
of the Supreme but every one that belleves in 
a future judgment, will be deſirous of learning 
hom to eſcape the puniſhment merited; by 


his diſobedience to the divine laws, by his 
crimes: from the divine goodneſs, which ever 


leads to mercy z no doubt, but means will be 


afforded; from human reafon, no other can 


be deviſed than repentance, forrow for our 
ſins and amendment of our lives; but the 


: Almighty will ſuperadd whatever in his infinite 


goodneſs and mercy may ſeem proper to ſupply 
their deficiency ; his mercy, his goodneſs for- 


gives us our fins, and gives us the victory, 


through the mediation and ſufferings of Jeſus 
Chriſt, | 
6. Before the coming of Chriſt into the world | 


ſacrifices were almoſt univerſally adopted for. 


the expiation of ſins; but ſoon after his appear- 


_ ance and ſufferings, they were aboliſhed, and | 
4 worſhip 1 in ſpirit and truth 1 in general culti- 


vated. | | 

. 7. No falſe, no abſurd religions ariſing from 
vices, from various ſources, can invalidate the 
true; no more than ridiculous and abſurd argu- 
ments can refute thoſe, which reaſon and ex- 
kane clearly diſcover to be true. 
| Cc | ON 
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| ON LANGUAGE» 


3 | Langage is not only uſeful for commu- | 
nicating our ideas to each other, either by 
converſe, writing or printing 3 but generally 1 1s 
the baſis of all our knowledge: very few can 
tbink or reaſon in their own minds without the 
words, which expreſs their thoughts tacitly oc- 
curring, for it is not neceſſary for theſe purpoſes 
to hear the L5G. af the words ; men Wan 
and communicate their ideas to themſelves i in 
language. 
2. What may th the caſe of perſons who 
were born deaf, and have never acquired words, 
is not eaſy to determine; they may probably 
have. a. train of ideas from ſight, which may 
afford them a ground for thinking, as language 
does to others, though more imperfectly: 
there have been inſtances of perſons born de. 
Who have been taught to read; ſuch, perhax 
may be able to acquire the habit of thinking in 
language: without the uſe of it, our knowledge 
would be very deficient, we e ſhould ſink 1 into the 
ſtate of brutes. 

3. Sounds can never be like any other ſenſa- 
tions but ſounds ; nor is an articulate ſound, 
framed from a ſimilitude to the ſounds of ſeyeral 
letters conjoined, like any. other ſound, that 1 

- | | have 


„ Sh Eo 
have ever heard: hence articulate ſounds have 


not the leaſt reſemblance to our ideas excited- 


by them; and a fortiori, the ſounds of the 
words can never exprels the leaſt ſimilitude to 


the ideas excited by the ſeveral words con- 


tained in a ſentence, the relations, agreements 
and diſagreements; and conſequently the ſounds 
of the words never expreſs our ſentiments, 


dtherwiſe than as arbitrary ſubſtitutions for 


them—If the words did expreſs the ſentiments, 


vr excite conformable emotions, they mult be 


underſtood by every one, who hears them; but 

will any one read a ſentence to a perſon entirely 

ignorant of the language, in which it is con- 

' tained; and ſeriouſly aſk him for the ſentiment 
or emotion expreſt ? 


4. In fome caſes, perhaps, this option! has 


originated from the ſame word being often uſed” 


in different meanings; and it not being un- 
uſual to aſſociate the different ideas which the 
word denotes ; e. g. the ſwiftneſs of reading any 


words can never give the idea of the ſwiftneſs 


of running, but from aſſociation. 

5. By aſſociation the ſounds and ſenſe are con- 
nected together: ſimilarly words and tones; 
different modes of reading as to ſwiftneſs, ſow- 
neſs, &c. different poſitions of the words and 
ſentences produce in our minds ideas, relations 


and feelings, correſpondently to what they have 
S uſually 


\ 


— 
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„ ell done in paſt experience: a perſon, who 
bas been accuſtomed. to hear devout pſalms 
hy will have devotion excited in his mind 
from the hearing of ſimilar tones, though he 
does not underſtand what words are ſung. 

6. When perſons converſe, ſtudy, or Sins 
do they reflect on the ſentiments or mean- 
ing ſignified by the words, or on the words 
© themſelves ?. I believe, very ſeldom much on 
the ſounds of the words, unleſs excited to it 
by ſomething uncommon ; viz. the not under- 
ſtanding the meaning from ſome. cauſe or 
other! or ſome peculiarity in the expreſſion : 
to exemplify, if one perſon ſays to another; | 
will you go with me to London on Wedneſday? 
The conſideration in the mind of the other, is 
only the queſtion aſked, . the ſentiment, bur 
not the ſounds of the words; will, you, go, &c; 
and his anſwer will be an agreement, refuſal or 
doubt, without any attention to, the ſounds : 
the ſame ſentiments being always excited by 
the ſame words has created a perſuaſion. in 
ſome minds, that ſounds : are an echo to the 
ſenſe. | „ 

7. The next enquiry 18 concerning. 7 1 : 
ſure contained in the ſpeaking and n of 
the ſounds of words. . 


Firſt, when the meaning of them is not un- 
derſtood. | 


- + % 
K * 
2 Is 
* 
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1 there much or any pleaſure receioël 
ae ſpeaking or hearing ſingle ſyllables, i. e. 
to us uncompounded ſounds? If there be any 
ſenſible pleaſure received, is it greater in ſylla- 
bles of more clearneſs; ſtrength or weakneſs; 
in the ſame words conſiſting of as many or as 
few ſyllables as poſſible; of more vowels or 
conſonants? If no conſiderable pleaſure is con- 
tained in ſpeaking or hearing of ſingle ſyllables, 
is there much of ſingle words or more con- 
joined, i. e. ſentences? But if conſiderable is 
contained in ſpeaking or hearing ſentences, and 
little in ſingle words; does not the pleaſure ariſe 
from the underſtanding noticing agreeable and 
correſpondent lengths of the lines, words, and 
pauſes, and ſimilarity of ſounds, frequently and 
regularly occurring with proper variety? The 
ſame words or ſounds too often een all 
not be pleaſing. 2 

2. The reader ſoon adapts his reading to the 
e e ſimilarity, and readily falls into the 
abovementioned correſpondent pauſes and end- 
ings, which perhaps thence create a more 
picnlant reading and hearing. b 19 

3. But is there much pleaſure e in Fe 
reading or hearing of the moſt. harmonious 
verſification, of metre or rhyme, without a 
pleaſing meaning conveyed by it to the mind? 
Read | paſſages of Homer, Virgil, Milton or even 


Pope, 
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| Pope, to a perſon entirely ignorant of the 


meaning of the words, as I have done, and you 


will ſoon be convinced of the little pleaſure 
contained; he will ſoon be weary, and pro- 
bably inelined to ſleep: thoſe words will com- 


monly be more agreeable, which are more con- 
formable in ſounds to words contained in the 
language of the Oy _ . in tones 


| correſpondent tb $50 56 
-- 4+ It has been juſtly obſerved; that no per eſo 
reads well, or gives true force'to ſentences, or 


pleaſure. to his auditors, who does not under- 


ſtand the meaning of what he reads; i. e. does 
not read by ſenſe: both this and the little plea- 


ſure received by an unintelligent auditor prove 


the little force or pleaſure of words, metre 
or rhyme, independent of the meaning. 
5. The meaning of a ſentence will be the 
Fane on whatever word the emphaſis is placed; 
the emphaſis: denotes the | ſuperior force of 


the idea or thing ſignified by the word, and 


generally a ſtronger negation of its oppoſite. 

8. The next enquiry, which follows in order, 
will be the pleaſure exeited by the harmony or 
rhyme, when the meaning of the words 1 a I. 
imperfectly, and 2. perfectly underſtood. © 
1. If the hearer or reader only imperfectly 
underſtands the meaning of the words; his. 


mind will ſtudy for their mearüng, as of the 
4 ; 855 more 


— 


(7) 
more importance, without any attention to che 
Neger 

2. If he perfeAtly eels the meaning 5 
of them; his mind on the firſt reading or hear- 
ing will be almoſt principally on their mean- 
ing, and very little or not at all refle& on the 
harmony; though it might have been formerly | 
the object of his ſtudy. | 
3. A man can ſeldom divide his attention fo ag 
to fix it much on two ſubjects at the ſame time; 

for by conſtantly varying his attention from one 
to the other, he will be a very indifferent maſter 
of either: if a perſon reads a book or hears! any 
facts related, and another deſires an account of 
the book or facts; he in anſwer commonly 
gives an account of the ſentiments contained 
or related; and ſeldom mentions any thing 
concerning the ſtyle, harmony or diction, as 
things leſs worthy of obſervation; but if he 
does, it is common iy ſomething in general 
terms concerning the clearneſs and obſcurity of 
the writer or ſpeaker, as being the moe ma- 
terial. 

4. Whatever pleaſure may be contained in the . 
harmony, it is ſoon forgot; for as ſoon as the 
words are forgot, the harmony contained in' 

them muſt be ſo too: and therefore the little 
pleaſure contained in the harmony ſeldom re- 
mains longer than x the bare time oy the reading. 


N beliere 
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5.1 believe very few perſons commonly read 
> aloud to themſelves for the pleaſure. of 
their harmony or; ſimilarity of ſounds: and 
ſtill more. few to others, unleſs ſchalars to their 

| maſters; who read them, not for the pleaſure of 
the ſound of the metre or rhyme to him or them 
elves; : but for inſtruction of verſifieation from 
him in its [eſtabliſhed rules. often derived * 
zuthority and not the gar. 

6. The excellence of the 8 Gr. can 
| only. be judged by the reading and the cars. 
the. ancients reduced harmony to meaſure or 

metre,. by certain rules: the firſt is, that the 
times of pronouncing correſpondent lines ſhould 
he nearly equal; and their parts, pauſes, i.e. 
emphaſes and accents, in ſome degree analo- 
gous; ta meaſure the time of pronouncing any 
line; they aſſumed, as an hypotheſis, the time 
of pronouncing one long ſyllable to be equal to 

that of pronouncing two ſhort ones; this can- 
not be exactiy true; for if there be a difference 
detween the times 7 pronouncing the longeſt 
fyllable and the ſhorteſt; there will probably be 
different intermediate times of pronouncing 
ather ſyllables: two ſhart ſyllables do ſome- 
times run in ſome degree into each other; and 
a long: one ſometimes. lengthens the ſound, and 


| breaks it nearly into two: the time likewiſe 


depends on the emphaſes, accents and breaks; 


vo rule is * for op meaſure of theſe: there 
ſhould 


- 


a by.s ſmall, break between, eygry, NY | 
wor 8. © | 
other, and, the reading, will be indiſtin&s a 


theſe, con 


n Ng. rent eqrreſpondent, pes ſamemhat 4 4 


W been aller ted, that diffexent, ki kind of 
il ve [es agree.to e ſubjects e ſes of f certain, 
for MS, Iz, lengths, feet. and pauſes, beſtyex= 


prep, the 


alculat ed, or, natratipr 
1 Nebel ona be duced, whether from the. 


£73 
on.: but how, ren, deducible om na- a. 


türe, "and 


| The, belief o of 1 t ing, o of, which 12 ptoot 18: - 
Ven From re on 0 and nature, OM deemed, 
10005 dice ti ee a. one is deduce x 1 

EET toil it, mes ion, w et ler acquired 

from education or otherwiſe: no mathemati- 


cian giyes. credit to any, pro ſitions contained | 
i krete e e from dh authority, but 
from demon tration; ih D the lame 1 5 5 no. 


»ZIDQ 44913 1h 10 2 
credit is 18 fo pe g. given to a Writer in any ſci 
EE. of 'fa act excepted). but, to his W 
Nad demonſtration, of it are immutable; | 


e e * 
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erwiſe the words will run. into 


liderations, will, render. the times * 


ferent, 1 others are better 
om hx prngples 


447 


| pauſes © ſentences. generally ex- 
he Paſſion > Or applied, t to _narra- 


how far f om ant ority and. n 


and a con 
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3 


01 


11 9 


* 
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far i is metre/ variable” or Uifferent in aitkrent 


and times? hae 
10. Ts not the lay the plbafhnes & 


| Ks verſe to be judged by the ear, and not 
determined by rules ? Let a perſon unprejudiced 


either by education or otherwiſe, read Homer's 


verſes and judge of their harmony by the car, 
and if His ear does not differ from thoſe of 


ſome others, nothing very pleaſing or harmonĩ- 
ous will be excited in it; but perhaps verſifica- 


tion does not create any great degree of pleaſure, 


independent of the meaning, 
II. Can any” harmony Were gte whatever 
compenſate for an inverſion” of language: no 
Bartiony of it can be excellent unlefs it can be 
eaſily pronounced and underſtood. 

12. The compoſition of verſe will be fender. ; 
ed more difficult; the more reſtrained it may 
be as to pauſes; whether” by ſtops, emphaſes, 
" accetits, ending of words, length and Himila- 
nig of: ſounds.” e <A 

Rhyme is generally. more "Cifficult than 
blank art, 45 including both metre and ſimi- 
larity of unde; and commonly more. agree- 
able 7 a blank verſe'to > the young, as I have 
found by the examination of ſome individuals; 
does the -| preference of blank verſe depend on 


nature, wy on the kfſons received 1 in Younger 


3 
+ » if 


both, or on both ? f 
125 Have 
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13 Have not the Greek and Latin languages 


4 from the endings of thoſe ſubſtantives and ad- 
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jectives, which agree together, having often a 
ſimilarity of ſounds.; and from the words con- 
tained in the ſame ſentence, being capable of 
any poſition; whatever a great advantage in 
rhyme; though ſeldom or never in uſe with 
them? 

I0 conclude the * dhe grand. wo 41. 
moſt the only uſe of ſpeech, is to convey our 
ideas, ſentiments, intereſts and purpoſes to each 
other; and that which does in the moſt clear 


the minds of others i is to be prefered ; as far as 
thoſe ideas, ſentiments and purpoſes extend, 
14. The ſenſes of hearing and ſeeing are the 
only ones which generally receive ideas from bo- 
dies at a conſiderable diſtance, and very imper- 
fectly from bodies in contact; the eye only in 
5 the direction to which it points, and the ear in 
eve direction; the eye may ſee, when, there is 
15 f and the ear hear, when no viſion. 
. Language being inſtituted as before ſaid 
185 the, communication of our ideas to each 
other: its excellence muſt principally. eonſiſt in 
che eaſe of pronunciation and facility of its be» 
ing underſtood by other perſons and learnt; and 
its containing the words neceſſary to e. 
cate our jdeas, ſentiments and feelings. 
D d 2 N 16. The 
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i. The vows being tlie eäffelt Rhe 1 . 
Prömouner; "the elfe Gf pronitiftefatton If 


Hulabte will Fort pf 1 ry 15 ter Proþdirivn 


of vowels to the cöilſdtfants, e fe Wer fer- 
ders particularly cgtiföttaftts, WntHhed in Tr. 
In tlie firſt feſpect, the 'Greek 18 thperior th 
aſe of pidnutixiation to tht Latin; and the 
Latin to the Engliſh ; and in the ſecond, they y 
Ate böth fuperivr alſb, for they Lrerafly con- 
tal us tmätiy ſyllables us P — Aa the 
Edpliſh ks few; ts nh pk ive the 
Englifh 2 greater Ay e 8 i ound, 
and the Greek a preiter ſoftflelß. 
1. The facility of a word Bein bees 
depetits on tire 'fiicility of the pro eien 
eile fyllatles cothpofing ft; art and the Facint a 
a ſeſitence oh that of the words rale, 0 
its! ti6t being too kong. 
19. For the greater aft * OR to 
che ſpeaker; and! alſo the cömmönichtion of kis 


Ideas to others oj A Proper degree of quick- 


* nefs; the ori words fibuld ws de too 


long; the der — which expres the bela. 
tion of theth, wil cotnftfdtfy be we) longer. 
19. With the uſe ef bar preſent al rde | 
4 by one, to or threr Tetters being contained 
in each Tyllable, and ons, two or tliree yl. 
ladles in each Word, Here Will Yefult Wore dif- 


a woe thin compole All the langüsges ö 
2 Surope 4 
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Vile; Wot iet MING, PEE 2nd 


- Gther dello, Admit ang Gen 1800 uire A rther 


latitude, cha 8 three, our or r even. hve letters | 
Ih a Ulable Jha ! AS Toy Habfes in a wor 


| rd 
Vbt* on 15 ent very ſetdom, ene 
| Uables of thore Wies and yn of 


oy a en IR II 
fene ain 8 See a e | 
Fade Sita not öften follow each 8 er; 
Ba eit ide a de mönt hielt il Pede 

nouncing ſhould be rejected froh the Alf Fabel; 
but let us Hot Tofe ay found that We Hie bc de- 
quired. 
f 1. Let 3 and + geg dera the num - 
2 of vowels avid venfdhants, then will t 

vtimbher of different ſounds reſulting from. 0 
ym only be n; the number reſulting from 
ivo vowels, or one vowel and one conſo- 
nant will be.m .I and 2 mn reſpectivelyʒ 
their ſum n + W 
2mn oj; 

The number of ſounds NO three: vole or 
two. vowels and one conſonant, or one vowel 

and two. tw. conſonants will be . mM—T. m—2; 
3 m. m—1.n and 3 1 ** I reſpectively 
of which che ſum is n + 3 #+ 4 6 
mn—3.mh 42 m to Which àdd the abO Veen: 
naned nn; m 1 2 mn; and there reſults the 


number 
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number of all the different ſounds made from 
one, two or three letters; of which no two. in 


the ſame word are the ſame. i 
In the ſame manner may eaſily be inv : U 
ted the number of ſounds, which can be 
med from 1, 2, 3, 4. . . & letters; but 


too many letters can with ae be joined 
in the ſame ſound. 


If in the former caſe the ſounds 3 are e excepted : 
in which two conſonants are joined together, 
ſubtract 2 m. n. —1 1 from the abovementioned | 
| number reſalting. 
. Landes 
| then will the number of words conſiſting of 
one, two, three, 4, 5 different ſounds or 
ſyllables by beN +1. N=—1+N. N. N—2+ 
N. Nt N—2. 2. 3 + ants ww Ws 
Wa. NF 11 . 

Example. Let , n and r be reſpetively' 6 
go and 2, then will Nn + 2 mn = 2763 
and the number of words ot paar: 

NI = 276 + 75,900 = 76, 176. 455 
3. If the word conſiſt of (7) ſyllables, of which 

þ of them be 4, g of them be 5 different to 2, 
y of them be e different to ond #, Lol them 
bed, &c. - "wa TO 

Let words of the 9 kind, be | 
e — then the num- 


* „ 
* 1 


, 


1 3 
ww; 'of the different words of this £47 aka: 
from the different ſituation of the ſyIables may 
be denoted by : a fraction, of of which the nume- 
rator is, 7. 1. 7—2 73 . , aud 
- dmominator, I, Re Non * 1. 2. 3. E * % 

1X 1. 2. 10 „x &c. Vet 

On ſimilar principles may be. inveſtigated - 
the number of words conſiſting of any number 

of ſyllables; each of which conſiſts of any num 
ber of vowels, conſonants ;. and ſemi-vowels or 
letters, which placed before a vowel, may be 
conſidered as a conſonant, and after it as a 
vowel. EP 
21. If the, meaning of the words be not ac⸗ 
curately determined, the meaning of the ſen- 
| tence, i. e. the ſentiment expreſt by them can» / 
not; define therefore the words, contained in 
the ſentence, and commonly its truth or 
will clearly appear: to exemplify this, it has been 
diſputed how far ſome arts or compoſitions are 
imitative; define the word i imitation clearly.and 
determinately, and it may thence be deduced 
how far they or any parts of them are correſ- 
pondent to it; ſimilarly define tragedy and co- 
medy, and it, will be eaſy to determine whether 
any given ſtory. or repreſentation be cither tra- 
gic or comic or mixt, or neither of them: in 
the ſame manner define the different kinds of - 
Poetry, and it will caſily _ in what claſs 


any - 


,c 
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any give ee d. 
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ature, ae Iources. of tif d p al 


ng? Bat” "whatever may be the . ks to th bis 


lden, it may be uſeful | to diſfinguith » writ= 


11 Wie 3 


gs as other works, inte a few ri ſources ; 
but often ſuch matters are not” acch wg bg 


bed"? and admit of great t lati tude, 


Jo wo 2 VU ov? 

ul The” mean 955 words « or p accgges con- 
2 (2) 2717977 a 
850 f. in 12 


| authority 0 


ind be termine fro 
mitar 245 £5 If the 2 — 
ſcems low er 'abſurd, it 18 A laudable ' practice 
amongſt « commentators to alter the words, 10 as 
to improve the ſentiment and render it 15 8 exe 
5 as poffible, conhiſtently with N appear- 
ce of oak büt is it orie 1 to f end 
ich dine * the correftion of 'wor or paſ- 
ſag es; which' when corrected, are neither uſeful | 
TED excelent trath'a nd excellence” feldom re- 


quire much timie för Correction” ör alter: 


e 
they Tpeak for themſelves. e ter 


ehe facility of tlie ſentiment heing under- 


Roc b other perſons depe ends on the voice of af 
the reader or en 855 its 16udhels and tone 


being "conformable ts that in which" they h have 


Beeli⸗ actultotned ts kear reading and ſpeaking; 
5 farther 8 tids ori he different parts, neither 


don dect Twiff fot the Hind fo compre- i 
Rane: art clearly, ri ior to0 flow ſo as fo ot 
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ena; onanemphaſis 
being laid on the principal word marking it for 
attention; on a proper riſe and fall of the 
dies; on the words repeated being eaſily to be 
diſtinguiſned from all other of a different mean- 
ing; and laſtly on the words in the ſentenet 
being placed properly, thoſe which are con- 
nected with each other together, as the ſubſtan- 
tive and ĩxs properties πνi ther natural or acci- 
dentaly and whatever connects two ſubſtantives, 
expreſſes their relation, being placed between 
them; the agent preceding when the relation 
is aktive, the patient When it is paffive; this 
muſtobe the caſt When the agent or patient, 
their properties "or attributes, the agency or 
ſüffering, and the relation is not predicated by 
the beginning or ending of the words exprefling 
them; the order or meaning «may'be:deduced = 
from the terminations if properly inftiuted ; 
but it will always be preferable, unleſs on ac» 
count of variety or harmony. to plate them in 
their proper order, it not giving che er 
ſtanding, the trouble of reducing em. 
3. Between each ſyllable ſnould be a very , 
ſhort break, between words a greater, and be- 
tween ſentenees a much greater j hence in: a line 
of a given number of ſyllables, the reading 


cetexis paribus will be mann tere are more 5 | 


wards! vines" nog T7; 22 i 
1 | : Ee | . 4 The 


0 


1 


On: 9 


aud Themore letters are contained in a ſyllable, | 
tte longer generally is the time and the greater 
che difficulty of pronunciation: if to an ſyllable 
wecadd a letter at the beginning, middle or 

ending of it: We endeavour to add ſome what of 

the found! of the letter :in that place, this en- 
ders its eke eien cha 
lang eden gor todo fon 10010 


. The taues 40 a bell dee prohakly dif- | 


fer in every ages and. conſequently the tones in 
which we read dead languages, are very unlike 


thoſe in which and were read when lixing. 
6. Tue gogdneſs of the. language muſt be 
proved by authority from the compoſitions; of 

the beſt writers, from Grammars and Dic- 


tionaries ; ſome regard being had to utility, 
otherwiſe no language could ever be improved: 
the excellence of metre and chyme ſnould he 


that authority ee ths rule from nature, in 
this caſe, the ear. Fetten 10 vin 10 Ino 


e. Particular Harnes, are given, to the perſons 

and things wich which we are moſt.converſant; 
but if names were given either to every indivi- 
dual ſubſtance, attribute, accident, relation, and 


connection; the learning and retaining the 
would not be uſeful without abſtract or gene 


| ral ideas in general reaſoning; conyerſe and 


alt þ FR es reaſon- 


— 


po judged by the cap and not by authority; nl 


language, would be impoſſible to man, and 
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reafonjrig' would only relate to partieulars; aid 
probably not be underſtood, as beds A Hob 
beacquainted with the ſaume. 

8. One word may be made to ant foe 5 
affeQion- of the mind; a very complex idea, or 
whatever the mind pleaſes; but it muſt be er. 
plained to them with' whom we converſe, by 
enge its Hap qa n their ene 
tions. 

9. Moſt tre bie Hinds, which Sally 
expreſs every thing neceſſary in their reſpectire 

ſtates; and if there were not, perſons i in a civi- 
5 lized" Mate, would' ſoon ' ſupply the deficiency; 

this happens Vhen any new plant, earth, me- 
tal, atrial,” country or people, &c. are dif- 
ed, for names are immediately afflxed. 
10. Hence no ſentiment expreffet in Greek 
Vit can with equal facility be expreſt in Latin 
or Engliſſ; hence alſo an amazing number of 
words expreffing ſubſtances contained in the 
modern but not in the ancient languages; iz. 
the number of words for metals, ſemimetals, 
earths; for plants and animals; amuſements 
und recteations; operations and tools in agti- 
culture, Sardening and various machines; for 
chemiſtry, a ſcience alinoſt unknown to the an- | 


cients; anatomy, its words being made princi- Fr 


pally from the Greek,” but we Go not count the ; 
nig „„ Pein 5 


| 6 9% | 
| en Engliſn words only, they . 


bly few; but every word that is uſed in the 
Engliſh language, whether coined or taken from 
the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, Spaniſh, 
| Italian, &c.. muſt be deemed an Engliſn word; 
fephiloſophy; aſtronomy; mathematicks 3: Kc. 
medicine; juriſprudence; politics; &c.; in 
each of theſe ſciences many things are now 
| known, which were unknown to the ancients, 
in addition to all, that were. known by, them 
and therefore a great many words are contain: 
ed in the Engliſh, which have no correſpondent 
ones in the Greek, but few in the Greek which 
have not correſpondent. ones, in the Engliſh; | 
cb. a ſimilar manner may we ue Ponger 
he remaining parts of ſpeech. 

11. It has been, ſaid that ſome languages 
have many words, which ſignify exactly the 
fame thing: is it to be deemęd an excellence or 
a fault; when to avoid the too great.copiouſneſs 
of words, it is neceſſary that many words ſhould 
baye ſeveral, ſometimes. very many different 
meanings, e ge. figurative, 

Perſonified, relative, &c.; that ſeveral, words 
| ſhould ſignify exsctiy the ſame thing, to the 
oyerburthening the memory to no uſeful, pur- 
_, Poſe? but does; it not, ſeem Nase that the 
ö e w recourſe 39. 8 and 


To 
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paſt: languages, ; ſhould be the moſt liable: to 
coin more words expreſſive of the ſame thing, 
having borrowed: them from tlie different lan- 
guages 7 but it 1s; . ”w _— Oo RY 
avoided it. 
., It. e sabe mo⸗ 
derns have acquired: their ſuperior copiouſheſs 
of language: by being poſterior ; the ſame ad- 
vantages probably. will future ages have of the 
preſent, if: ĩt may be eſteemed any: every peo- 
ple will generally acquire wlanguage correſpond- 
ent to: their Rate and time. 
13. A great advantage of one languazhi) in 
preference to another is. cteris paribus, the 
ſuperior facility of its being learnt; and ae is 
greater in living than dead languages. 
The vernacular languages are probably more 
caſily, learned and underſtood than the Latin and 
Greek; they are more eaſily learned, becauſe of 
the many different terminations of the names 
and verbs contained in the Latin, and particu- 
larly in the Greek; and more eaſily underſtood, 
becauſe: their words are placed in a more natu- 
ral order: future laaguages will: prong copy 
thawoderne in bott. 

14. Plain and ſimple Janguags:ls: 80 uſeful | 
in conveying knowledge, and in converſe; but 
figurative often ĩimpreſſes ſentiments nr nes 

wad on the mind. 1591 . 


13. Civilized ; 


ie 


15. Civilized nations having communications N 


ö withi each other, both by their writings, and 
otherwiſe ; and it being almoſt impoſſible to 
learn all the different languages, therefore it 
may be uſeful to eſtabliſh one general language; 
which ſhould pervade all the different States, 
and be the means of communicating to eaeh | 
ther all uſeful knowledge and inventions; ſueh 
at preſent in the Latin as before ſaid, which is 
generally learned by the literati of every place. 
Rome, at the ſame: time that ſhe extended 
her conqueſts, rendered. * won 2 Weg 
ver ſal. +1 - ATE 
It is uſeful a Becel for mevchiits; ras 
vellers, &c. to learn the language of the nation 
in which they trade or.travel.! 41 4 0142 
16. The greateſt uſe aug Greeks Re- 
brew, &c. is the acquiring a critical knowledge 
in the facred-writings; to which every thing that 
is relative bears a· lation, has the greateſt con- 
, ſequence; otberwiſe; would it be worth while 
for many perſons to ſpend ſeveral years in learn 
ing a very difficult language, perhaps the moſt 
_ difficult in the world for the knowledge of the 
arts and ſciences contained. in them? It is readily 
granted that the arts and ſciences received great 
improvements from the Greeks, but they are all 
rendered in our on language with great addi- 
. oY that no one applies to them on that ac- 
it 5 count: 
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* A obliineny ſpend Guinich of cheir time 
in acquiring itheb language for the ſentiments, 
Hiſtories; and ſtaries contained : thoſe ſentiments, 
hiſtories, &c. may, and all of much conſequente 
have been tratiſlated: a ſentiment literally tran- 
{ſlated, will be Exactly confor mahle tothe original: 
for if ver word in the tranſlation has ꝓreciſely 
the ame idaas annext, there can be mio difference 
in the ſentiments; the language im the tranſlation 
may prabahly not be elegant and agreeable to 
the idiom bi the original, as the wioms of: dif- 
ferent languages are different. But wilt any | 
one waſtechis:timean ſtudyinga language merely 
for the words: contained ꝰ If a word in the ori- 
Final has two different meanings, it will pro» 
bably loſe its falſe wit in the tranſlation; but if 
it chas only one meaning in the original, and 
two in the tranſlation; ee * e 


acquire nay: wit. | 17641 
ts: ak Ii he; 2200; "BS #355 21 L 141 {1k 1 | LA, 
OL. nmel ran 2 O src. 

vas 


Ls 15 eas of the mind either s are 855 ab. 
Rances,: and, their properties. or qualities inhe- 
recen 3 "Pons actions, or lulfer⸗ | 
| 85 5 0 add fee lings. eee are e- 
| The; parts of ſpeech ars; firſt, noun fab. | 
WR a which denote the ſubſtances and feel- 

* e add Wen e 


(0 
of lideas, as realiſubſtances arecdiftinguifhedby 


| bene collectious; aud alſo whatever: ftands 
ee eee e eee 
A ac sin um lo Ha han arg A iin 
6158. eee eee eee 
Often uſed in ſpeech; have been diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of proriouns ; as I, thou, he, we, 7e, 
they, cc. im che ſame maner àlio correſpondent 
_—_—_— many of which are eonnective. 
4. A noun adjective is either a property in · 
hevent ; in the ſubſtantive; or not inherent; but 
aceidently happening toit; which ĩs moſt com- 
monly derived from its having done ur ſuffered 
ſomething, and is: called a particle ſome adjec: 
tives are alſo derived from other a 
Dae en al tn ei Noel vided 
8. Verbs alta either 
doing or ſuffering, and 5 
| tion to time. — uud 
Time in itſelf is -— mints divided into paſt, 
preſent, or future ; but when it has relation to 
ſoame action, or ſuffering, it may have as many 
tenſes as a perſon pleaſes; it may be as before, 
paſt, preſent, or future; beginning, middle, vr 
ending; either more or leſs, before or after any 
of the preceding; and various others: theſe 
may all relate either to hberty, or obligation 3 
ſuppoſition ; certainty or chance, which laft 
may either be — in the erpreſling the 
cue 
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r 
chance ſimply, or a wiſh or prayer for it; they | 
may be expreſſed in command or deſire or in- 
terrogation, more or leſs for the preſent or hang 
ture; with many others. 

6. The infinitive Wei has fas far 5 ap- 
pearance of a ſubſtantive; as it ſtands by itſelf, 
and may be changed into one: for let the verb 
be the infſinitive mood of, to do, or, to be done; 
we aſk, to do what; or what's to be 
done?” Let the anſwer be, Ay then will the 
command to do it, or | it to be done,” 
both ſignify the ſame,» & command the 
« doing of it,” &c.; i. e. to do, or to be done, 
means the doing of, it; alt the tenſes differ anly 

in relation to time, and may be ſo expreſt. 

7. There is alſo a verb, which denotes exiſt- 
ence, not action or ſuffering; and lomerimes 
the ſubſtance acting or ſuffering is omitted. 

8. Subſtances, adjectives and verbs, as er 
parts of ſpeech, may generally and mutually be 
changed into each other: the ſubſtantive into 
the adjective or verb, by expreſſing a property 
of another ſubſtantive,” ſomewhat ſimilar to a 
property of it, or an action ſimilar to its ac- 
tions: the adjectives, verb. cc. may be changed 
into a ſubſtantive, by. ſuppoſing their proper- 
ties and relations independent of any ſubſtan- 
_ tive, for then they ſtand by themſelves; the 
ale may be r into 4 verb by ſap- 


poſing | 


ag 


when thoſe: ene 


{ a )- | 
polig an action to produce an effect Gmilar 4 to 


the property of the adjectwe; and the verb in- 


to an adjective by annexing it to a ſubſtance, 
that is, ſuppoſing it an accidental property be- 
ROE to it; and ſimilarly of the reſt. 

9. We have few: words to expreſs the rela- 
tions of what are _ _ 64econdaty qualities, 
— but when 
5 the” compariſon, the 


they are fimilar, w Eg 


Ereater or greateſt e or force of the qua 
; lity i in the-Engliſh language of them, by affix- 


ed ry a V. to the n the wotd: WI. ; 
it. 2 

10. The ao: ae ah: relations of 
a primary qualities, the underſtanding and 
will, would be ſo Numerous, if a word was 
affixed to every relation, &c., that it would be 
impoſſible for any language: to contain them: 
many words in moſt languages are derived from 


the relations of extenſion and motion, theſe | 


words generally denote a great number of dif- 


ferent relations, which the mind collects either 


from the memory of former inſtructions, or 
from the ſubſtances between which the relation 


is contained; and the meaning of the word in 


caſes allied, in ſome degree, metaphorically: but 
_ the metaphors in many caſes are fo different 
and ſo indeterminate, having no apparent ſimi- 
a that 82385 can e be pronounced 

5 | mers | 
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fack 4: off this; the prepoſitions to, for, from; 
dy, with; Kegla great number more are exam- 
ples: it muſt be acknowledged that the mind 
in reading 'theſe relations never refers them 
to any others, of which they are metaphors ; 
and conſequently never conſiders any ſimili- 
tudes between them; they cannot therefore 
with propriety be called metaphors. 5 

11. What has been advanced in this plans 
m equally be applied to adverbs, relations of 
verbs, as prepoſitions, and relations of nouns. 

12. Conjunctions either join two ſentences 
together, or ſeparate them; if ſome part of the 
two ſentences be the ſame, join or derer; 1 75 

remaindet and add the common. 

13. Theſe prepoſitions, &c. reſpeQively' dur 
ing their different meanings in moſt languages 
expreſt by the ſame word indicates their derivas 
tion from the ſame origin, and their uſefulneſs 
and difficulty argues the origin to be divine. ' 

14. Since no advantage or pleaſure is con- 
_ tained in the reading or hearing of any ſentence 
whether in proſe, metre or rhyme; without its 
being underſtood, and underſtood without dif- 
ficulty 2 the words whether in proſe, metre, or 
rhyme muſt be properly arranged, and read by 
laying proper emphaſes and accents on the prin- 
cipal words and proper pauſes or ſtops between 
e 
4 F 2 755 8 and 
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. | andthe relations interpoſed between tlie things | 
related A and B; but between theſe things 4 
and B, may be interpoſed different relations 
contained between C and D, E and F, &c. or 
facts, which are neceſſary to evince or enforce 
the truth of the relation contained between 4 
and Bñ̃; but ſome or all of the relations between 
C and D, E and F, &c., may be placed after 
the relation between A and B, for they will 
equally prove or enforce that relation however 
ſituated or arranged, when examined With a 
ſafficient degree of attention; but the | 
tural, ſtrong and uniform the order, the rela- 
tions or things, are placed, the more eaſily will 
they be apprehended and remembered: between 
any two things not immediately connected to- 
gether there ſhould be a proper ſtop or baute 
aceqering: to its deficiency of connection. 
1. Pauſes er ſtops ſhould only -be oak 
wha the ſenſe requires or at leaſt admits them, : 
and particularly not in the beginning or middle 
of a word; for it renders one word as it were 
twoz ſome liberty may ſometimes be taken in 
this caſe, when the ſentence is too long, or for 
the ſake of auffinden but this ee _ 
jectionable. 0 | BY 
156. In ſome a wo the Ane or 
action and relation ſtand abſolute. without re- 


2 85 to any other, either may he 3 


„ 

firſt, for the meaning cannot be miſunder- 
ſtood. 

17. In languages, of lch the conſtruing 
of ſentences cannot be deduced from the differ- 
ent terminations of the words, the words which 
have no different terminations ſhould be placed 
in a proper order to the words to which they 
bear relation; but this order is often inverted, 
and it cannot be entirely re verſed without the 
confuſion of all language; e. g. the nominative 
caſe in the Engliſh may be placed between the 
accuſative and the verb, if they precede the verb: 
and for a / ſimilar reaſon the accuſative between 
the nominative and verb, hen they follow it; 
but ſometimes, very ſeldom; this order is reverſed 
in caſes which admit of only one meaning: 
words related to prepoſitions may commonly 
be placed in any part of the ſentence; this in- 
verſion of words may ſometimes pleaſe the ear 
by its variety and harmony: inverſion of lan- 
guage is therefore eee e e e 
4215. Mine cratrips the ning 9 
| the ſentiments more than metre, and metre than 
proſe; for the more a perſon 3s obliged to ſtady. 
for words, the leſs regard can he pay to his fen- 
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oN THE ACQUISITION OF LANGUAGE ax 
nos 2 ALPHABETS., 


11 warikind were ſituated in a ſtate PPP 
to the brutes, without knowledge and without 
language, would they by nie PR w. er 
ſubſiſtence and language? 

1. If they were ſituated in cach a Ae, they 
would act as the brutes do; no two males 
would generally aſſociate together; it would be 
a ſtate of war between them, for the females; 
food and other cauſes (converſe and known 
utility being the bond of their mutual aſſocia- 
tion require language and knowledge); their 
daily employment would be the ſearch of food; 
but brutes, by the ſuppoſition in knowledge 
cequal, are much ſuperior in inſtinct more ne- 
b ceſſary for ſuch a ſtate; the earth naturally 
produces food proper for brutes, but not with- 
out culture and cookery much food healthful 
and neceſſary for man: if we enumerate every 
article of proviſion in our preſent, what is 
contained in them that would have afforded us 
ſubſiſtence in the ſtate deſcribed? We know 


that, generally, in a great ſcarcity of corn and 
vegetables, which are only procured by cultiva- 


tion, in any country, the inhabitants would be 
famiſhed, unleſs aſſiſted by their neighbours : 
were a man turned adrift 1 into an uninhabited 

9215 country 
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eountry without tools and ſeeds neeeflary to the | 
cultivation of the ground in order to his ſup- 
port, he would probably ſoon be ſtarved to 
death; add to this, mankind is not well cloath- 
ed and guarded againſt cold and other occur- 
rences; and further, beaſts of prey roving about 
without controul would ſoon extirpate the hu- 
man race; or were there no beaſts of prey, 
other animals would increaſe and multiply ſo 
much, as to render bow "PIER of food 
difficult. 
In unden to this, there have been 
two or three inſtances of perſons living in ſuch 
a ſtate; but no good account has been ever 
given of the time they were firſt expoſed, or 
of their manner of living. 
2. The care requiſite for rearing a child is 
ſo much greater and longer in duration, 
many years, that the mother would probably 
forſake the child before it could provide for it- 
ſelf; the female in the brute creation generally 
forſakes its young ſoon after i it is impregnated 
again, at which time, and even on its ſecond 
and third delivery, when the mother is helpleſs 
and ſtands in need of aſſiſtance, the child would 
not be able to procure food and neceſſaries: | 
the mother is generally more weak and difor- 
dered on her lying in than any other fomale 
PR ill ſuited to the ſtate of the child; and 


N 
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perhaps her inſtinét is leſs; there are 6 great 
many inſtances of women deſtroyiug their chil- 
dren and forſaking them, even in their ſtate of 
knowledge and of moral obligation, as; well as 
inſtinct; but few of brutes: further, the cauſe 
of the. mother's: dying before the infant could 
provide for itſelf, would in ſuch a ſtate not be 
much leſs than the chance of her ſurviving ; 
| add to this, the chance of her being attacked 
dy ficknels in that time, which would render 
ber incapable of adminiſtering to the infant's 


wants; and the probability of the death of the 
child in th; 


interim "oe wank, would 10 Wy 
increaſed. , ? 
"Ar Dirie providence has has every anj- 
mal in a ſtate ſuited to its wants, abilities and 
nature; in this, great latitude is uſed; they are 
| Ktuated in almoſt every ſtate conſiſtent with 
their exiſtence and well being; but man is no 
where placed without ſpeech and knowledge 
proper for him: nature has endowed man with 
.xeaſon. and underſtanding neceſſary to his fup- 
Port, but not to be acquired without language: 
by which he deduces and provides from paſt 
experience, what is neeeſſary to his future exiſt- 
ence and well being ; but does nature ever give 
Kitent Hacglues without affording the proper 
. al. rde and "Os faculties even 
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nedeſſary to * S We Happinef 
hereafter? et 
The 3 Being 8 re) firſt reared 
terrengg animals, probably created them in 
manhoad and perfect ſtate, not in infancy in 
which: they could not provide for themſelves; 
and gave to man language, and to other ani- 
mals voices neceſſary to their reſpective ſtates; 
as is agrecable to the Moſaic relation. But ir 
mankind could have ſubſiſted in ſuch a ſtate, 
could he further have en wo uy of lan- 
guage ?. Ed e 
4. Is it probableco or even poſſible, 4 man- 
kind muſt be continually roving about in ſearch 
of food, and only attentive to their appetites 
and paſſions; when the mind, though poſſeſt of 
latent faculties of reaſon and invention, (the 
improvement and extent of which entirely de. 
pend on the exerciſe) has never applied or ex- 
erciſed them to any conſiderable degree? Could 
man in ſuch a ſtate frame a great number of 
ſounds unuſual to him, and ſubſtitute them for 
ſubſtances, for their properties inherent or ad- 
ventitious, for relations, actions and all other 
parts of ſpeech? He muſt have been à pro- 
found metaphyſician ſo as to be maſter of all 
ideas and their relations contained in the mind 
and its feelings; he muſt have been ſuperior 
to 5 grammarians, having framed the ſounds 
| Sg i WUE.-t? 


(a3; d) 
for all thoſe ideas, relations and feelings TRY 


ſelf, and every thing neceſſary for the time; he 


muſt have ſubſtituted ſome words for an infi- 


nite number of different relations, which when 


applied to a particular ſubſtance or action can 
only have one meaning: ſubjects which require 


ſeveral years of a man's life even to learn, who 


is ultimately ſeldom perfect in the knowledge 


and philoſophy; could theſe inventions greater, 
more extenſiye, more difficult and uſeful than 
any ever found by the ſublimeſt genius, in its 


higheſt cultivation of mind, be invented by 


mankind in a ſtate little ſuperior to the brutes? 
At firſt, languages more than neceſſary tot his 


ſupport, to converſe concerning matters in the 
ſtate in which he is placed, and moral duties, 
would not be given; he b have) the means 
of adding, when neceſſary. W, ect 


4. Men would begin to cut Uikeneſſes' of g 


things, either for their amuſement, or for com- 


municating to others, or preſerving the memory 


of facts; theſe. likeneſſes would ſoon after be 
drawn by fluids on any ſubſtances, which 


figures drawn by ſome fluids would be found 
to remain, and hence would be e ſome- 
Yu analogous to pen and ink. ee 

The moral laws given to the firſt men would 


| in ſome generations be forgot, debaſed and cor- 
by FE a new revelation would be given of 


em | 
Is © 1 v f 
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; us 
them from time to time; but in proper time, 
| on the increaſe, &. of mankind, it would be- 
oy neceſſary to give written laws for their 
general publication and continuance; theſe 
would probably be given to a diſtinguiſhed 
people who merited ſuch communication; but 
ſometime before the publication of theſe laws, 
an alphabet and reading aden be . for 
the: underſtanding ofthem.2 . % 1 
Vage alphabet might be n gem any 
known language in the following manner. 
Obſerve the ſyllables which are eaſieſt of 
hee bee in the language, theſe in ſeyeral 
languages will be found to be a1 ei i, o, u; aſ- 
ſume theſe for firſt letters; then aſſume about 
ſixteen or twenty of the next eaſieſt, for the 
ſecond claſs; there is no occaſion to proceed to 
any further claſs; join two or three (in moſt 
caſes not more) of theſe letters together, in 
which, for the eaſe of pronunciation, always in- 
clude bne of the firſt claſs; and try, when join- 
ed together quick, or run into each other, what 
ſound would be produced, and it would be found 
in general, that they would very ſeldom, if ever, 
run into one ſound; therefore create a ſound, 
having ſome likeneſs to the two ſounds, or 
rather being between them, which ſhould cor- 
| reſpond to ſome ſyllable contained iin the lan 
; guage; but if ſome ſyllables contained ' in'the 
S 1 1 
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language are found not to have the leaſt ſimili- 
tude to the ſounds produced by any combina- 


tion of his letters, for ate landes frame: a 
New lettefre nyt 5 9 181 
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Affix marks for the deen a8 faney are, 
the eaſier, if diſtinguiſhable, the better. 

There are two more vowels 5 and w con- 
tained. in our alphabet, which ſeem. to de con- 
ſonants, when placed before a vowel. 

6. Almoſt all the alphabets have ably 
9 borrowed from each other; the Roman 
not only borrowed, but even took the Greek | 
alphabet, to which they added about four let- 
ters; fo ſome perſon obſerying, what the Greeks | 
in reading always pronounced their vowels 


4 e n 43-03. ; un when they conſtituted. a ſyl- 


lable alone, took their, pronounciation, and 
| thence. aroſe. the vowels, a, e, i, o, u; for the e 
long, and „ ſhort, and o long, and e ſhort, 
when ee, alone became one ſound; 


they pronounced the conſonants as the Greeks 


Pronounced, them, ſome with an e before and 
ſome with an e following them; in this enu- 
meration the z, and perhaps the 7, muſt be ex- 
cepted—the Greeks pronounced moſt of their 
letters by words of two ſyllables, which is cer- 


tainly a fault in any alphabet, for it ſeems pro- 


per to pronounce the vowels as they are pro- 
en where they ma a word: or conſti- 


| tute , 


62 ). 
tute a ſyllable by themſelves, and the pb. 
nants as they read chem with a vowel affixed: 
but the Greeks had. a meaning as to the length 
or accent, as o—pnger and -E; and (w— 
MN and -A, and they might in the 
others, for any thing that is known to the con- 
trary: the Romans alſo took the characters as 
ee names from the Greek alphabet. 
. The modern alphabets (the Ruſſian ex- | 
1 0 in all polite nations are become nearly 
| the ſame; and probably their languages may 
| for ſome reaſons by-degrees'approach. '' 1 - 
8. Moſt languages have clearly originated 
from each other, as appears from the cotreſ- 
pondent words and idioms of thle. 
g. Languages and alphabets, as far as we 
can judge from hiſtory, ſeem to have been ren- 
deredias perfect as neceſſary on their firſt origin, 
and not to have proceeded Wanne As 1 178 
man inventions ever muſt. 

10. Sentiments and knowledge may IS com- 
municated to others, either by writi ng or print- - 
ing: where the communication is only from 
one to another, writing is to be prefered, for 
we muſt write the copy firſt to have it printed; 
but where- many copies are required to render 
the knowledge diffuſive, printing is to be pre- 
fered, both on account of the leſs trouble 
N of the greater correctneſs. 


11. Tri 


18880 
d in writing, no man's attention can be ſo 
: fixed as only to attend to the part writing, but 
it will rove to other parts, and ſometimes to 
other matters; theſe will often create inaccu- 
racies: but in printing, ſuch inaccuracies will be 
corrected by one, two or more correctors; but 
notwithſtanding this ſuperior advantage, errata 
will ariſe even in printing, through the inatten- 
tion of the correctors, for they cannot be ſo 
attentive but that ſome errata will eſcape them; 
and particularly if the mind be employed on 
other ſubjects at the ſame time; but if every 
erratum was corrected, ſome ſmall letters, par- 
ticularly in mathematics, as in the denomi- 
nator (I ſpeak from experience and authority) 
will often drop, and if it be after the laſt cor- | 
rection, will occaſion an erratum in the printed 
copy the dropping of one figure or letter, may 
increaſe or diminiſn a quantity in any given 
ratio; but this is of no great conſequence, for 
generally the erratum may be collected, from 
the quantity, being a particular caſe of a ge- 
neral rule, or the preceding reaſoning; and 
every intelligent Neue will ee e and 
cannot miſtakeee. Inet Our 
12. In regard to Falls 5 of bboks or 
| writings, it may be obſerved that as long as 
the original continues legible, and the language 
perfectly intelligible, ſo long may the memory |» 
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of them | be: ſaid to remain aims but when 
they depend on written or printed copies, &c. 
ſome few errata from the abovementioned 


ſources, moſt PONY W no . e 
ener ce e on 1.52 ö So! 


13. All perſons for want tiof leiſure; time wht 9 


means, have it not in their power to procure 
the artificial language of reading and writing, 
but the preſent inſtitutions of ſome benevolent 
_ perſons will, I hopes in n eeuc ditniniſh | 
Shoe emroit hot ien Bb - 
14. Various cauſes may Jojitre the hearing or 

| 88 impediments of ſpeech; the latter may 
happen either from à fault of the- organ, n, or 
when the organ is perfect, from being brought 
up and educated with ſome who have an impe- 
diment themſelves, or a different tone of voice, 
and other cauſes; when this is the caſe, age and 
converſe of others of a proper tone may often 


produce a cure; or the endeavouring, delibera- 


tion, attention and every effort to pronounce 
the difficult words as plain as we poſlibly can: 
quære, whether Demoſthenes was not cured 
more by this method, and time, than by the 
pebbles, 3 

9. Impediment of ſpeech and probably any 
default in a man's body or voice, generally pro- 
duces baſhfulneſs; and the former, with weak- 


neſs of voice, is a ſure bar to a perſon excelling | I 


in 1298885 | 
8 70 16. In 


| ( 240 ) 

16. * default of hearing, an artificial lan- 
guage may be ſubſtituted from the fight ; and 
in default of both hearing and ſeeing, one from 
the touch; but deplorable is the ſituation of 
thoſe who can neither hear nor ſee; a ſtate to | 
which old age approaches, for cap! Aan be- 
comes dim and the hearing dull. t 
Should it pleaſe Providence ahi to deprive 
me of the uſe of my faculties, may I ſubmit 
with humble reſignation. May I fox the future 
lead a life better in practice, and more fervent 
in devotion to the Supreme Being; and may 
God grant me his grace here, and pardon of 
my ſins, when the trumpet of the great Arch- 
angel ſhall mn me to life en on to 
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Page 49. 1. . Let N 2, . N 4, We , 
N m—2, N m—1, Nu be the reſpective num 
ber of ways that 2, 3, 4. 5. . .., M2, 1—1 
and m letters can, in the ſame number (m) of 
letters, -each of them be placed out of their | 
reſpective places; then will N2=1, Ng = 
125 123.4 &. N 2: M 
N4=1. 2. 3. 4—I—4x3ixNz2(6)—4/z, 
3xN3 ee N 
3.4. „ F ,h 3xN 3 
(20) — 5. 2. 1. 1 * N 4 450 = 120—I—I0— 
2045 40 32 22 Nu = 12.3... =] 
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5 The number of ways that m letters only, 
contained? in u, can be out of their Places will be 


Hh a 


ADDEND A. 


wonber of all the ways poffible for the letters 
ö being in or out of their places is 2. cond 


TP 
Hm 
A * 3+ 2. L, the chance of the 


happening of any of theſe events is equal to 
their number divided dy L. | 
| Hence by Mr. De Mowre 8 elegant problem 
© | on this ſubject, | 

3 N 1 1 

a 3- þ 4p 5 . M2. MI. he obs * 
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3. The chance of v given letters out of x be- 


a8 cobtained in their 4 ao ww: > — 


' l. 2—2 4 


1 = Wa 
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Cor. Hence the number of letters being * 
nite; the odds will not be ſo much as two to 
one againſt the whole number being out of 
their places; but the odds will be infinite & 
into infinite x * into infinite x, &c. ad infini- 
tum to one againſt the whole number being in 
their places; and infinite raiſed to any power 
to one nearly againft'any I given ones being 
conſtituted in their places; hence their being 
conſtituted i in order, proves a deſign. 5 
F 


Tae 3 


A D D E N D A. 
4. By adding more of theſe numbers to- 
gether, we ſhall find the ſum of the number of 
ways that m, 7, /, &c.; or 2, 3, 4, .. Mm letters 
out of u can only be out of their places. 

The ſame principles may be applied in ſimi- | 
lar caſes, when the number of letters of one 
ſpecies be h, of a ſecond &, of a third /, &c. 

Sm will always be diviſible by l. 

Page 109. Reaumeur, diſcovered the velocity 
of light, from which Bradley.. accounted for 
the aberration of the fixed ſtars. 5 
Page 166 and 171. The near repreſentation 
of a given object is a thing of which every man 
f can judge: a ſpecific figure, by which I mean 

a fair repreſentation of the ſpecies, ſhould be 
Forted from a great number of particulars: a 
characteriſtic form to expreſs any one excel- 
lence the ſpecies is capable of, will be beſt 
taken from ſome individual of the ſpecies emi- 
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nent for that excellence: in theſe-two laſt caſes 
the ſtudy and obſervation of nature are neceſ- 
ſary to enable a rr to * 
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Pes 8. 1. 6 and 7, 8 Vp FOES the retina is, read their 
pictures on the retina are. 1. 10. For the object ſubtends at the 
eye, the, read, an object ſubtends at the eye, its. p. 26. J. 13+ 
for ſeem, read ſeems. p. 41. I. 4. for from, read deducible from, 
P- 48. I. 4. fer a being, read beings. p. 56. I. 5. dele ſelf. p. 74. 


I, 16. for annexed, read annexed to it. p- 79. I. 15. for extends, 


read-extend. p. 88. I. 11. for and, read and he. p. 100. I. 5. 
adele. p. 106. I. 20. for minds, read mind. p. 107. L 9. read 


| philoſophy are. p. 133. I. 20, for principal, read principle. 


p. 120. . 23. Al in. p- 128. I. 22 and 23. dele war in. p- 1 
1. 22. fer deems, read deem. p- 134. I. 6. for ſuch, read are fuck 
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